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Social Adventures of a Political Party 


HERE is no variety of feminine character which 
Thackeray sketched more happily than that 
of the hawk-eyed, handsome, and_ wickedly 
worldy old lady who belonged to the past 
régime, had met Voltaire and other wits of that 
epoch in Paris, who worshipped Tom Paine 
and the Rights of Man, and who was as de- 
voted to Charles Fox—loving him all the better for his rakish- 
ness—as ever the Duchess of Devonshire or Mrs. Crewe had 
been. In those days political people were more plain-spoken than 
they have since become. They talked not about parties, but 
about men; they saw through and despised the affectation of 
ignoring that politics are affairs not of principles, but of persons. 
They anticipated in words more piquant than were actually used 
by him when he made it, the remark of Sir Robert Peel: 

“Away with the cant of men, not measures; cease to pretend 

that the horses who draw the carriage are everything, and the 

man who guides them nothing.” These were the words of an 
honest man, who knew that what pedants call consistency can 
have no place in progressive politics, and who belonged to 
no mealy-mouthed géneration. A similar thought was present 
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270 THE NEW CENTURY REVIEW 

to Disraeli when he interpreted “the cause for which Sidney 
imperilled himself on the field, and for which Russell bled 
on the scaffold,” as meaning only “the Whig aristocracy of 
England.” 

In due course, the Whigs got their Parliamentary king. The 
last of the Stuarts, who, it is now stated,* had he eschewed sack 
and lived cleanly, might have been President of the infant re- 
public in America, but who preferred to die of drink and palsy 
at Rome, disappeared. Instead of the absolutism of an_indi- 
vidual, the Whigs found they had got the collective absolutism 
of a Chamber, Even the Westminster constituency, loyal to its 
personal idol, and bound to the buff and blue by the silken 
fetters of the ducai Georgiana, refused to subsist entirely on the 
social fare provided for it by Charles Fox, with his nights at the 
faro-table ; his crapulous morning studies of the Eclogues of 
Virgil or of the Muses of Herodotus; his sober intervals over 
Greek scholarship at St. Anne’s Hill, or his partridge and 
pheasant expeditions with Mr. Coke in the coverts of Holkham, 
not always unrelieved as these were with milk punch, The 
social lot of this Party in the days of the great families was 
to be dominated by a brilliant and popular man with engaging 
manners, who cared as little for the unenfranchised multitude 
as his friend the Prince Regent cared for the stablemen and 
their families that inhabited the mews behind Carlton House. 
Charles Fox was kept at the head of this connection not as a 
Party chief, but as the nominee rather than the chairman of 
an aristocratic committee. If the Whigs, who loosely may be 
regarded as the Liberals of that period, had been left to them- 
selves, nothing is more certain than that the Reform Act of 1832 
would never have been urged on. Fox and his friends would 
have been satisfied to base their claims to gratitude for popu- 
lar service on their acceptance of the lead of Wilberforce at the 
beginning of that movement which, on August Ist, 1834, at a cost 
of £20,000,000, was to prepare West Indian slaves for the gift of free- 
dom. When they had done this ; when they had formulated by their 
mouthpiece Fox, the sentimental hyperbole apropos of the destruc- 


* For a circumstantial testimony to this, see Zhe Spectator, March 6th, 1897, 
Pp. 335, a letter from Hay Hay-Cooper, dated Hétel de Caux, sur Montreux 
March Ist. 
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tion of the Bastille—‘How much is this the greatest day that 
has ever been, and how much the best?”—the Liberal impulse 
which they had acquired was exhausted. But their clients out of 
doors had no mind to let off these fine-mannered and _fine- 
promising gentlemen so easily. As Fox, during his coalition with 
Lord North, gave an impetus to the Indian legislation, which 
not he, but his rival, Pitt, was to carry, so Pitt himself had led 
the van of the agitation for Parliamentary reform to which, less 
fortunate than his competitor, Fox was not to give effect. Even 
had Pitt been able to carry with him the Tory Peers who made 
his Cabinet, and among whom he was the sole Commoner, the 
French Revolution and the wars that followed it must have pre- 
vented the son of Chatham from anticipating the work of Grey 
and converting into a popular reality the myth of Parliamentary 
representation. Before he brought forward his own project in the 
House of Commons, Pitt, in a letter, still preserved, to the Rev. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, had roughly sketched his ideas for extending 
the franchise. Pitt’s resolution in favour of Parliamentary reform 
was thrown out by a majority of 144 in the House of Com- 
mons exactly thirty-eight years after Sir F. Dashwood, in 1745, 
had brought forward a like motion under cover of an amend- 
ment to the Address. 

The then Duke of Richmond’s Reform partialities were some- 
thing more than a pious opinion. They had taken shape and 
substance in a resolution in the Upper House—rejected of course 
—two years before Pitt mentioned the subject in the Lower. All 
this was pretty sword-play, but it was nothing more. It did, in- 
deed, alarm the Whigs; it stimulated them to action. By way 
of warning off Tory trespassers on the Whig preserve, Mr. Grey, 
the future peer, made his Parliamentary demonstration in favour 
of reform in the same year that Louis XVI. mounted the scaf- 
fold. No time could have been more ill-chosen; the patrician 
triflers with revolution thought the whole thing had blown over, 
and that their boroughs would still remain safe in their pockets. 
They were mistaken. Popular prejudices or convictions had 
already learnt to be articulate ; Jacobin societies had taught the 
masses the rudiments of political organisation. A London Alder- 
man, as incorrigible and of a popular fibre almost as tough as 


Wilkes, Alderman Sawbridge, made himself a thorn in the side of 
19* 
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272 THE NEW CENTURY REVIEW 
Whiggism. Grey, as shrewd as he was patrician, foresaw an agita- 
tion he could not control; like a wise man, he resolved to 
place himself and his friends at its head. Recollecting that 
Flood’s Reform motion in 1790, though withdrawn without dis- 
cussion, had created a popular opinion in its favour, Grey called 
the Whig nobles and squires to a private meeting, plainly told 
them that if they did not take up the Reform project them- 
eelves, the Radicals outside and the Irishmen, even before 
the union of Parliamentary power, would take it up and carry 
it through for themselves. This situation at the close of the 
eighteenth century is curiously prophetic of the experiences 
with which men were to be familiarised throughout the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 

In other words, during these times Whiggism was essentially a 
parasitic growth. There was a fashionable clique of great ladies, 
and of fine gentlemen who sat down to dinner in blue swallow- 
tail coats, with yellow waistcoats and gold buttons, with blue corn- 
flowers (orchids were not then known) in their button-holes, who 
toasted the reigning beauties, or drank to the success of the revolu- 
tionary generals on the other side of the Channel. The in- 
tellectual strength and inspiration of this movement consciously 
or unconsciously came to it from Byron, the mightiest channel 
through whom Continental and revolutionary ideas had ever flowed 
into the heart of St. James’s and Mayfair. Look at the not un- 
amiable, but singularly little, austere face of Charles Fox as 
one sees him to-day on a celebrated canvas. The forehead is 
powerful, the bumps of reasoning, of language, of perception, and 
of taste are finely developed. But with its double chin, its keen, 
not in the least electrical, eyes, genially lightening its swarthy 
complexion, with all its lines of self-indulgence ;—is that the phy- 
siognomy of a man who founds a new faith in politics, or creates 
a fresh communion amongst the electors? It was Disraeli who 
complained of Mr. Gladstone that he lacked a single redeeming 
vice. If the man against whom Destiny pitted Fox had possessed 
some of his opponent’s social qualities, or his knack of endearing 
himself to personal intimates in high social place, the primitive 
Liberalism would not have acquired so easily as the Whiggism of 
the Fox period did that cachet of fashionable modishness which, 
associated with discreet professions of popular sympathy, made it 
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so long the dominant vogue. Let all credit be given to the 
men about Grey; if in their attitude to Irish affairs, to fiscal 
matters, and to the rising force of outside opinion, they were right, 
and their opponents wrong. But history is distorted when what is 
justly called the Whig connection is regarded as a political Party. 
That connection derived its nourishment from sources and through 
persons altogether outside the pale of Party politics. As during 
its inception, and during its most classic period, the Whiggism 
of politics was fed by, and depended on, the makers of ideas for 
society, so has it been ever since. In dull times, when the people 
have been conscious of no particuiar grievance to mend, or want 
to supply, the Whig végzme, as it is represented by tradition, or 
as we read of it in the conventional page of history, has been 
passively accepted. Hence the fallacy that apart from external allies, 
a Whig Party, or following it, a Liberal Party, has really existed. 
In fact, it has resembled those Greek myths of which the Oxford 
teachers have told us that they represent a past that was never a 
present. 

Lord Grey, during his Reform leadership, had a disagreeable 
foretaste of the insufficiency of “ plain Whig principles” as the diet 
of a political Party. He was an amiable, as he was a high-spirited, 
man ; he had taken up the matter; he was not the person to leave 
it incomplete. All his tact and personal influence were being 
strained to keep his personal adherents at Westminster in hand. 
and the King in a good humour. Returning to his house one 
night after a debate, he was much annoyed to find a deputation 
of provincial supporters expecting him in his hall. They had in- 
sisted, his butler told him, on waiting his return. Their object 
was to entreat him to keep a stiff upper lip, and not to let 
the measure be whittled away in his desire to secure Lord 
Wharncliffe and the waverers. Lord Grey boldly went through 
the ordeal beneath his own roof. But he had not calculated 
on the new force which he had done so much to call into 
play ; apprehensions of a really democratic era were largely, if 
not exclusively, instrumental in causing him to retire into pri- 
vate life two or three years before he was politically incapaci- 
tated by age. The same feelings that animated Lord Grey 
as a Whig chief towards popular politics in 1835 were shown 
clearly by Lord John Russell during the first decade of the 
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present reign. Rest and be thankful, are the words in which 
the popular humorist has summed up his advice to panting 
democrats. “Finality John” was the nickname with which the 
progressive Radicals of the period christened him. Directly 
active politics came in again, Whiggism ceased to make even 
the show of an independent existence. Under Lord Melbourne, 
the descendants of those who had grouped themselves round 
Fox enjoyed the favour of the polite world, and so gathered 
fresh recruits. The motive power of the connection came from out- 
side sources. In 1832 the Irish vote swelled the majority for the 
Reform Bill. The Whigs, presuming on the strength of their 
social position, threw themselves into the arms of O‘Connell. That 
remarkable man had espoused the Radical movement from the 
first; he himself had given their name to the earlier Chartists 
(1832-8), when he said of their programme, “This is your 
Charter.” The Whigs dreaded the Radicals more than they dis- 
liked the Tories. As the creatures of the “Liberator,” they 
could no more exist apart from the English extremists than they 
could beard their Irish patron. The record of Whiggism is, 
therefore, that of a social group spurred from time to time into 
action by an external stimulus, but never constituting an inde- 
pendent political Party. 

Family traditions and personal sympathies had prompted the 
Russells to outbid the Cavendishes. When the connection had 
to be reconstituted on a broader basis, Lord John Russell natu- 
rally became the head of the fiction entitled the Liberal Party. 
The fire of Mr. Gladstone’s genius was needed to fuse into a 
glowing whole the various atoms of the new Liberalism, including, 
as it did, the remnant of the mythical or effete Whiggism. He 
performed for this congeries of factions the same duty which 
John Henry Newman fulfilled for the Anglican movement; he 
not only breathed life into it, he gave to Liberalism unction, 
fervour, and coherence. 

Meanwhile a similar task was awaiting completion among 
the Conservatives, who, under Peel, had superseded the Tories, 
and who owed to Peel’s business capacities their first credit for 
skill in affairs, and their earliest favour at the Victorian Court. 
Disraeli was not absolute leader of his Party until 1849. He had 
to wait a quarter of a century till he'commanded in the House of 
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Commons a compact majority of his own. Coningsby reflects chiefly 
the processes of decay among the old Tories and Whigs alike. 
It scarcely lifts the curtain on the varied drama of the new Con- 
servatism. This, indeed, had not become a triumphant power till its 
creator in 1878 brought back peace with honour from Berlin. By 
that time the palmy days of Strawberry Hill, under Frances, Lady 
Waldegrave, as hostess of the Liberals, and of all the notabilities 
of the day, were over. The Carlton Club in Pall Mall had been 
redecorated in a style of gaudy and Byzantine splendour ; Lord 
Beaconsfield, with the same eye to highly-coloured effect, took in 
hand the reorganisation of the new society which had grown up 
from the City and the Peerage on lines resembling those of the 
Carlton’s decoration. This phase of Conservatism is pictured as 
only Disraeli’s genius could picture it in his latest novels, Lothair* 
and Endymion. For six years that social régime flourished. Now 
that Mr. Gladstone’s genius is lost to his countrymen, the social 
machinery devised by Disraeli is again the great power. It is 
likely long to be so. Whether a Liberal Party be more of a 
political possibility than a Whig Party ever was is the question 
that time is still wanted to decide. Lord Rosebery resigned the 
leadership of the Opposition for the same reason that in 1883 
he threw up his Under-Secretaryship at the :Home Office. Above 
all things he is a grand seigneur, whose social ideal is the great 
Lord Eglinton of an earlier day. Sir William Harcourt, Home 
Secretary in 1883, wanted an official colleague who would serve 
under his orders. In 1897 the Liberals wanted a vicegerent of 
their Party in the Peers who would subordinate himself to the 
years and the experience of Sir William Harcourt in the 
Commons. It was an impossible position from the first, and was 
accepted by its occupant from motives of duty rather than ambi- 
tion. To-day the followers of that elder statesman and his 
friends believe in the rallying of Liberals on a political basis, 
rather than under the social xgis of Whiggism. On the other 
hand, the little group of which Lord Rosebery is the involuntary 
centre still doubts whether Liberalism can stand in the country 


*No one at the Lothair epoch knew so much of the inner mind of its 
writer as J. A. Froude, the historian; and his reasons for regarding this as 
the best of Disraeli’s novels are set forth in his monograph on Lord 
Beaconsfield. 
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without the Whig support. Lord Tweedmouth, as a friend from 
early years of his late leader, as a very rich man, the son of a 
peer, and the son-in-law of a duke, naturally holds that the old 
Whigs with new facings are the men to save the country. 
The attempt, therefore, to revive the Whig connection with the 
help of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr. Haldane, Mr. 
Monro Ferguson, and Mr. Arnold Morley is undoubtedly serious 
and is highly genteel. Zhe Daily News affects to believe in it; 
the public, divided between reverence for titles or fashion and 
admiration for staunchness to principle, does not know which to 
back. All the teachings of political history as they have been 
here reviewed will be falsified if the social clique, from which 
such sensibie men as Lord Kimberley and Lord Spencer stand 
noticeably aloof, now labouring to supplant Sir William Harcourt 
should be developed into a self-existing political entity. Nor 
is anyone better acquainted with the true facts than Lord 
Rosebery himself. Each fresh by-election shows the Liberals to 
possess any chance of recovery there may be, not as the result 
of their good social connections, but of their sympathy with the 
new Radicalism. 

A cabal, analogous to that which plots against Sir William 
Harcourt, is trying to undermine Mr. Balfour, Before that last 
effort can succeed, its makers must overthrow Mr. Chamberlain. 
That statesman has denounced the intrigues against his colleague 
and co-leader. He effectually blocks the way to the super- 
session of Mr. Balfour by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, A really 
strong man at the head of the Conservative Party, of Sir 
Michael’s calibre, is not now wanted. If principle, and not an 
empirical opportunism, were to animate the chiefs of the Unionist 
combination, the entire structure would be shivered into frag- 
ments. Mr. Balfour is not a Parliamentary general who suits 
everyone; but he has some tact, and a great deal of Scotch 
shrewdness veneered by English urbanity. Outside theology and 
metaphysics he is little troubled by principle. Whether it be 
the Armenians surrendered to massacre one day, or the Cretans 
manacled in their efforts to obtain freedom the next, Mr. Balfour 
is equal to the task of putting a gloss on the business which the 
House meekly accepts. In this capacity he is absolutely without 
a rival, He is, therefore, fixed as firmly in his place as Mr. 
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Disraeli was three or four generations ago. Like Mr. Disraeli, 
too, he has some devoted partizans. Those who wish to know 
what the near future may have in store can only gain that 
knowledge from keeping their eyes fixed on one or two gener- 
ally ignored, but absolutely indisputable, facts. The first of these 
is that the Parliamentary history of England is the record, not 
of a war of parties, but of personal competitions supported some- 
times by wide and deeply-rooted connections, sometimes by small 
groups, seldom, or never, save when a Gladstone appears, by what 
is called a Party. Those who have expressed misgivings lest 
the economy of the House of Commons should become like that 
of the French Assembly, and lest the time-honoured parties, as 
they are called, should be replaced by factions, trouble them- 
selves vainly. Time and experience have settled all that matter 
long since. The fetich of Party is not much older than the 
Primrose League. Indeed, when Lord Randolph Churchill called 
both the League and the Unionists into existence, he dealt to 
the Party system a blow that by the completeness of its shatter- 
ing results should long since have reminded all those whom it 


concerned of the emptiness of the tradition. 
T. H. S. Escorr. 
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The Equality of the Sexes 





N Oriental countries, when a man-child is born, 

, the family exclaim piously, “ It is a benediction.” 

And when a woman-child is born they say 

equally piously, “It ‘s a malediction.” That is 

not because the girl has no value, or is other 

than meritorious as a piece of furniture, an 

heir-producer, beast of burden, or what not— 

she is all these, and may turn out in addition a good scrubber, 

or a good cook, or a good and strong influence in the harem— 

but it is because women are believed to have no souls, as men 

have, and therefore Allah gets no advantage, and is far from 
gratified. 

If we proclaimed that Oriental views of women ruled the 
European world still, many people would be sincerely surprised. 
But something very like it, coupled with a quite barbaric idea 
that Might makes Right, is the only explanation of the curious 
position of women as compared with that of men before the 
English law. Ever since the Conquest, nay, ever since Augustine 
landed, English woman has been gradually dropping off the plane 
of partnership, which is her animal right ; dropping off by her own 
fault, no doubt, but not by any particular moral or intellectual 
unfitness. She reached her sleepiest point about the time when 
John Stuart Mill thought it wise to awaken her. 

I once saw a wasp swing himself upon a daddy-long-legs in 
the air, nip off first her head, then each wing, then the legs, and 
fly away with the torso, holding it affectionately in his arms. 
He did this from the best and kindest motives. Had he been 
asked, he would have said it was for the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number—his own brood, which he knew most about, 
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and that is the general criterion. He might even have explained 
that it was good for the daddy, that the daddy liked it, having been 
inconvenienced by her legs and wings (no doubt true), and that 
now she was better off. And the daddy would still have con- 
sented by silence—enforced silence. I have often thought of this 
interesting pair whilst observing the anomalies of English law as 
affecting the sexes. The chronicle is amusing—except for the 
very strenuous, 

There was a pre-historic time when women were held in ex- 
treme honour, when there seemed to be something sacred even 
in their sex, when they were consulted on all points, their opinions 
prized as oracular, and when the power of the matriarchate 
regulated the state as well as the family. 

Perhaps those were times of spiritual rather than physical 
supremacy. Even now, philosophers tell us that morally and 
spiritually the superiority of women over men is unquestionable, 
and police statistics* in America and England bear out the idea, 

This is scarcely the place to venture upon delicate comparisons 
between the antique peoples who followed strange gods, and 
trusted in strange powers, dreams, and the witness of the stars, 
and the modern nations who don’t believe in oracles, and scorn 
astrology, and know all about everything. But as late as the 
Saxon times something of women’s ancient prestige lingered in 
the north; they not only attended but directed the general as- 
semblies for discussing public business, and decided by lots 
and divinations, backed no doubt by less occult lore, when the 
war was to begin, whose the property was, where the treasure 
lay hidden, how the children should be bred up, &c. Of course, 
such women could be in no worse position than men, as possessors 
of property, traders, free citizens; or before the laws which they 
helped to make. 

They had souls, and all their limbs were their own, they were 
proprietors of their own bodies, their own money and land, their 
own children. The fall of Woman, whenever and however it came 
about, was as disastrous as the fall of Man: and perhaps the 
remote original harshness to erring woman when she broke the 
domestic law was less because she was weak, and as such a fair 
mark for persecution, than because her declension was proportioned 

* Mr. Lecky, History of European Morals, Vol. 11., 380, and others. 
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to her previous altitude. Any way, she lost her powers, her in- 
fluence, her rule, as a sex, and the era of physical supremacy 
nipt off first one wing, then the other—governmental power, con- 
tractual power, testamentary, maternal, possessive power, &c.— ° 
limb after limb was lost or paralysed, until she lay, as Shake- 
speare delicately puts it, a “froward and unable worm,” her hand 
(and her neck) “ below her husband’s foot.” 

That women should have been burnt or boiled alive for ages 
for offences for which men were only hanged: that they had not 
“benefit of clergy” when men had: that public flogging was in- 
flicted on women for so many and so trivial offences when men 
could escape scot-free: that they were stripped and maltreated in 
indescribable ways, drowned, mutilated, their babies born at the 
stake, or sold as slaves, when men were simply fined—just 
because they felt pain and odium more than men, and showed 
their feelings more, proves what the “husband’s foot” benevolently 
does. The public sanction of this inequality resembles an obtuse 
traditional grudge surviving long after the cause was forgotten. 

The principle was, the weakest to the wall. This flatters the 
sense of power. Pain that one does not feel oneself has long been 
an accepted form of fun, and the signs of pain are often ludicrous : 
I have heard it said of flayed dogs. Did not Ann Boleyn 
enter London for her nuptials accompanied by the amusing 
agonies of 400 cats in cages, with red-hot gridirons under their 
feet? Have not soldiers celebrated victory by spitting babies? 
Was not a bull-baiting, bear-fight, cock-fight but yesterday an 
accredited and even elegant “recreation”?* Why, we retain the 
relics of this pleasantly in our word “sport” for fox-hunting, hare- 
coursing, pigeon-shooting, stag-hunting—the stag turned out of 
a cart—and the same reasons which sportsmen now give for 
their pleasurable shoot or ride were given by the headmasters of 
public and grammar schools for keeping up an educative cock-pit 
for the boys, and other customs inconvenient to helpless animals, 
as late as the early nineteenth century. 

Like all moral questions, these things are largely a matter of 
fashion, mores, and Mr. Evelyn was a little ashamed of his budding 
humanity when he writes in his immortal Diary that he had just seen 
a French malefactor under torture, or “the question,” for a charge 
* Vide Present State of Great Britain, by Chamberlayne, 1741. 
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of robbery on presumptive evidence, and “drawn out at length in 
an extraordinary manner”—no doubt, a curious scientific experi- 
ment. “ What became of him I know not,” he calmly adds, but 
“he was a lean, dark young man.” The most fearful tortures 
with the cat, a heavy whip with six or nine thongs (cat-o’-nine-tails* 
is the remembered name), were inflicted on malcontents in the 
Australian Convict Settlements up to the middle of the present 
century. Many men died under the lash: on the wheel they 
could not do more. 

There is, I am afraid, not the slightest doubt that the cruelties 
brandings, mutilations, executions, had other than punitive or re- 
formatory motives. They were enjoyed, as are scientific experi- 
ments in the present day. The Roman Emperors turned on the 
gladiators, or a Christian massacre, for political ends ; Nero, to 
make a public holiday, lighted his shows with men and women 
tarred over and set alight. . . . I know Nero possessed the 
zsthetic sense in a high degree, yet I cannot help thinking that 
such a decoration, as decoration, was a mistake. It was more 
curious than beautiful. So in early English times there was a 
pleasant chair de poule, a half-gruesome titillation of the nerves in 
which everybody could share when somebody else had to be 
skinned or burnt. It was interesting to see the weak thing twist 
about, or the weak thing “game.” Otherwise, why so many 
cases ; so many costly pictures of the massacre of the innocents, 
of wars; why the long continuance of the Spanish and Italian 
Inquisition ? 

In the Anglo-Saxon code the severity of the penalties for 
offences against woman would seem to indicate protection for 
them, but alas! when criminal legislation allows fines to clear off 
most scores, the offences are seldom discouraged, and sometimes 
become quite fashionable as “expensive tastes.” Fancy penalties 
apart, a free man might steal and be merely fined; a free woman 
for the same aberration was drowned or cast down from a high 
place and dashed to bits. For thieving in a poor man no doubt 
death was the penalty, but the man escaped frequently “by benefit 
of clergy” (ecclesiastical interference). How this privilege was 

* The cat-o’-nine-tails, once commonly pictured for driving horses, is still occa- 


sionally used for driving obstreperous bulls in the north of England. The name 
suggests that perhaps a real cat was originally used on occasion. 
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abused is well known. A gentleman might cause his man to 
murder, and he would himself be only “clerk-convict,” as able to 
read, and the servant would be hung. Sometimes, for a woman’s 
theft, the Saxon lord ordained burning to death, and at the hands 
of the culprit’s fellow-female-slaves. Imagination riots in the 
cases when the real thief, or some rival in love, could compass 
a girl’s removal with so much facility and public spirit, and have 
quite a good time after as one who had conferred a general 
benefit or féted the neighbourhood. Adultery in a man, married or 
unmarried, was punishable by penance for five years: in a mar- 
ried woman, by the confiscation by her husband of all that she 
possessed, “and then let her forfeit both nose and ears,” I have 
no doubt many husbands saw where their interest lay. Under 
Norman rule the further subordinated position of a wife reacted ter- 
ribly on the Mrs. Maybricks of the time. Suppose a wife killed, 
or merely seemed to kill, her husband, she was adjudged guilty 
of petit treason, by violation of her good faith as his servant and 
subject, as well as of homicide. Thus the wife-murderer was sim- 
ply liable to hanging, and his priest often saved him. The hus- 
band-murderess had to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. As the 
law came to have doubts whether this latter process was altogether 
good for public morals, she was later only drawn on a hurdle to 
the gallows and burnt—hardly more decent. Sir Matthew Hale, 
we read, seems to be of opinion that the wife was equally guilty 
of this offence if she beat the man early to death, he unexpectedly 
recovering, “the murderous assault being sufficient evidence of 
the treasonable disposition.” The last case of burning for pezzt 
treason was a woman, in 1784, who aided and abetted a labourer, 
John Quin, in getting rid of a husband whom she hated. The 
crowd pelted her cheerfully, and broke ribald jests around her 
dying struggles. It really sounds very much like the exhilara- 
tion of a rat-hunt or a bull-running. There were other curious. 
causes—or rather excuses—for death by burning: witchcraft, 
wilful perjury, clipping coin, counterfeiting coin, execrations against 
the King, refusing to abjure the Pope, and believing the King to 
have been lawfully married to Anne of Cleves! 

The scold’s bridle and the ducking-stool seem to have been 
torments which were the absolute privilege of the weaker—that 
is, the artificially weakened—sex. We do not hear much about 
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village scolds and intractable women now. I have often thought 
that intolerable taunts and injustices must have created the old- 
fashioned scold. But that women—wives at least — were pro- 
verbially cantankerous, a very old church play suggests. The wife, 
like Shylock, or any persecuted person, was generally treated as 
a comic character, and at the time of the Deluge Noah is sup- 
posed to have fetched in the animals and then invited his wife 
to embark. 
“€ Welcome, wyf, into this bote !’” 


says polite Noah, 


“* Take thou thatté, for thy note !’” 


cries the wife, fetching him a good crack. That brought down 
the house! 

One may see wild, helpless scolding outside a public now 
occasionally, and the men imperturbably laughing. The scolding is 
because there is no legal redress. So is the laughing! 

. Sometimes a mitigation (some would call it aggravation) was 
granted to a woman-culprit if enceinte. She was not allowed to 
be mutilated or executed until after the birth; but she was 
not let off. The woman who had once “ fallen,” and thus had 
been forced into vice for a livelihood by the closing of all other 
avenues, was liable, for theft, or as a vagabond without theft, to 
be stript to the waist, tied to a cart’s-tail, the horses were then 
whipped up, and, as she strove to keep their pace (which she did 
not succeed in for long) she was flogged through the streets for 
a given number of hours, or miles, much to the edification of the 
young, and the hilarity of the rabble, 

The woman driven by wretchedness and indignities into murder 
got off better, as she was quicklier disposed of at the drowning- 
pit or the stake, which every nobleman was entitled to keep in 
his manor. A kindly executioner (this may have depended on 
her looks) would strangle her first. 

In 1531, when poisoning was punishable by boiling alive, “the 
edifying spectacle of a young girl being boiled alive for poisoning 
her mistress was witnessed by a large crowd of both sexes.” 

For vagabondage a man was whipt but could plead “benefit of 
clergy” in arrest of judgment, which no woman could do before 
1616. For murder, or indeed anything, when the lord wanted to 
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get rid of him, a man merely became that arboreal ornament 
which Wright describes as at one time a common object of the 
country. But women—well! During Elizabeth’s, the Charleses’, 
the Georges’ reigns, right up to 1817, the public whipping of 
women so frequently anticipated their execution that one is forced 
to believe it was philanthropically arranged for the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, and its infliction for minor offences— 
petty larceny or theft below the value of Is.; for having an 
illegitimate child ; for (if homeless) having a child at all in a parish 
other than her own; stealing wool, if a spinner; keeping an un- 
licensed beerhouse, and for being drunk, especially on a Sunday ; 
for begging, street-walking, for slander, &c.—seems to throw a less 
astonishing light on the denounced practice of lashing coloured 
slaves before their emancipation. Private whippings were ad /2d.: 
vide Molitre and other sources; and of course flogging in the 
army and navy has only just gone out. It was the regular 
custom, and merely conservative. Mrs. Pepys smacked her house- 
maid; Mr. Pepys beat Mrs. Pepys, and describes her, “pgor 
wretch,” under the process. Agnes Paston broke her daughter 
Elizabeth’s head at frequent intervals*; all subordinates were 
whipped. There was a genial practice at the beginning of this 
century of whipping all the children in the house whenever there 
was an execution. I heard from my parents of a father who used 
to flog all his children every Saturday night because, if they had 
not done anything to deserve it that week, they were sure to do 
so the next. At home, girls and boys, apprentices and maids, were 
probably all served alike, but when a case was brought into court, 
the woman came off worst because it was worse in a woman. 
I judge that it was always voted a great joke. The brutal 
Jefferies, Lord Chief Justice of England during the reign of James 
II., once delivered himself in the following witty manner: “Hang- 
man, I charge you to pay particular attention to this lady. 
Scourge her soundly, man; scourge her till her blood runs 
down, It is Christmas time, a cold time for madam to strip, see 
that you warm her shoulders thoroughly.” 

How did they live through it? Probably they did not live 
long ; the weak ones died, like poor Prue whom “the flies got at ” 
in Uncle Tom's Cabin, sooner or later by blood-poisoning, and so 


* Paston Letters (Letter LXV., June 29th, 1454). 
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a dreary, vicious life did not drag on as now. Besides, if a poor 
person was lashed for having no means of livelihood, and had no 
further means after the lashing, she may in time have become 
pachydermatous, as I am told do schoolboys. 

Have we amended matters much in the present day? Look 
at the inequalities in the labour law, the criminal law, the marriage 
law. In the industrial struggle the woman comes off worst. She 
has to work for terms which no man, neither Jew nor German, 
will accept. If a spark of energy remains after the day’s toil, 
the sweater offers her “the key of the street.” Factory legislation 
tells hardest on women. 

Property acquired by the joint industry of man and wife be- 
longs to the man. So does the joint offspring. Wives are almost 
without parental rights. 

A wife acts “under her husband’s coercion” when it suits him, 
but not when it endangers him; a daughter, acting under the 
most stringent compulsion, can plead no excuse at all. Divorce 
is doubly hard for a woman. 

Two suggestions. When women stand on a level with men 
before the law of the land they have populated, and which could 
not exist but for them, all the legal anomalies which are now so 
amusing, except for the victims, will disappear. 

When moral offences are made penal, as at present only 
pecuniary offences are made, the majority of them will no longer 
be committed: the average Englishman stops short of breaking 
the law: and women will find more honest outlets. This latter 
reform, in the absence of the old ecclesiastical Courts of Law, 
can be looked for only as public opinion ripens. The former 
reform depends chiefly on the Parliamentary franchise. Until 
within a few years, women having been entirely unrepresented, 
have been entirely neglected, even paralysed (not at all unlike the 
daddy-long-legs, and the attentive wasp has ofttimes preferred all 
the same excuses) ;* and until women are citizens on the same terms 


* “Even the disabilities which the wife lies under are for the most part 
intended for her protection and benefit, so great a = is the female sex 
of the laws of England!” (Blackstone.) 

Chamberlayne (1741), after describing English women married as wholly 
in potestate viri, unable to contract, reply, let, set, sell, give, or alienate, and 
having no claim, except by favour, to goods or even “her very necessary 
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as men, they have no security against the same or worse oppression. 
“No taxation without representation” is a fraudulent motto whilst 
more than one-half the population are unrepresented and yet taxed; 
and the altercation as to whether single, or single and married, 
women are to be re-enfranchised is fatuous. The single woman, 
no doubt, is oftener a proprietrix than her married sister, and, 
therefore, her stake in the country has been earlier recognised, as 
pocket always comes first in this dear old country. But the 
married woman oftener produces a future voter (or we hope so), and 
her stake in the country is also clear. Simplify legislation, treat the 
sexes collectively, and in all departments of life, as equal; break 
Hap} up Oriental precedent ; ensure that what is a fault in a wife be 
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| as great a fault in a husband; give women the economic inde- 
i i pendence now enjoyed almost exclusively by men, and we shall 
| } find almost every problem which the years are multiplying in 
Hit! i, sweat, and agony, and horror, fall into order as the smaltd in 
| fe} the great national mosaic. 


By that time there will be no lack of new popular interests 
and entertainments which will serve as well as persecutions— 
ia the old idea of sport. 
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tay apparel, by the law,” indeed, without separate individuality at all, losing 
Ha} everything down to her very name — says cheerfully, “ Notwithstanding all 
iy which, their Condition de facto is the best of the world; for such is the good 
1 Py Nature of Englishmen towards their Wives, such is the Tenderness and Re- 
Bs spect, giving them the uppermost Place at Table and elsewhere, the Right 
A hand everywhere, and putting them upon no Drudgery and Hardship, that 
ai . they are generally speaking the most Happy Women in the World . 
ik well, the passage, especially the enumeration of the husband’s disadvantages 
is charmingly ironical. 
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Victorian Statesmen—Disraeli 





#|HEN my attention first turned itself to political 
life, and I may say that, as a mere boy, I took 
a deep interest in political affairs and in Par- 
liament, Mr. Disraeli was hardly taken seriously 
by any political Party. Of course a_ great 
many of us boys at that time had been greatly 
fascinated with Vivian Grey, which had been 
published some good fifteen years before we boys came to read 
it. But I can well remember how it charmed me into a kind 
of rapture about the life and the doings of English political 
parties and English social life. It was not until many years 
after that Disraeli made his real mark in the House of Com- 
mons. A certain sort of mark he did make at the very start, 
for his first speech was one of the most grotesque failures 
ever known in that House. That first speech, if one 
reads it now, or at least so much of it as the House allowed 
him to deliver, seems to suggest great promise of success. It 
has some happy allusions and illustrations, and the phrasing of 
certain of its sentences is admirable in the literary sense. In- 
deed the trouble now is to understand why the speech was so 
complete a failure. Probably the voice and the manner, and 
even the dress, of the new Member had a good deal to 
do with the strong impression created against him. His cos- 
tume was something that would be absolutely impossible in 
our days, and must have seemed insufferable even then. The 
descriptions given at the time in the newspapers speak of him 
as dressed in a bottle-green frock-coat and a waistcoat of white, 
the front of which exhibited a network of glittering chains; large 
fancy-patterned pantaloons, and a black tie over which no shirt- 
collar was visible. He had, we are told, a countenance “ lividly 


pale, set out by a pair of intensely black eyes, and a broad, 
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but not very high, forehead, overhung by clustering ringlets, 
which, combed away from the right temple, fell in bunches of 
well-oiled small ringlets over his left cheek.” 

Few of the present generation can realise in their minds the 
picture of a statesman, or a man of any kind, wearing a profusion of 
oiled ringlets. Many people probably do not even remember the 
days when women wore ringlets. I can myself recollect seeing in 
my earlier days some old-fashioned gentlemen who still clung to 
that curious form of adornment. Anyhow, it seems quite certain 
that even on the occasion of Mr. Disraeli’s first speech in the House 
of Commons his coat and his waistcoat, his chains and his ringlets, 
were regarded as wanting in good form. There was something 
too much about them of a suggestion of Petticoat Lane, and the 
House was from the first moment of his rising set into a pre- 
judice against him. Then his language was turgid, his style was 
theatrical ; it ‘was, indeed, what he afterwards described the style 
of an opponent to be, that of “the tyrant of a twopenny trans- 
pontine tragedy.” In plain words, he was too “cheeky,” and the 
House of Commons will never stand “cheekiness” in a Member’s 
first speech. It took Mr. Disraeli nine years to recover from the 
effect of that his first dismal and grotesque failure. For Session 
after Session he went on speaking very frequently in the House, 
and was commonly regarded as a mere compound of bully and 
buffoon. There is not, perhaps, any other example in English Par- 
liamentary history of a man who began his career with such a failure, 
who continued to be a failure for so many Sessions, and who after- 
wards, and on the spur of one great opportunity, became a brilliant 
and a lasting success. The utter failure of the first speech made 
by a man of genius is, of course, a common event in the story of 
Parliamentary life. Sheridan’s first speech in the House of Com- 
mons was an absolute failure, and much the same story might be 
told in a modified sense of many a man who was afterwards 
recognised as a great Parliamentary orator. But the peculiarity in 
Mr. Disraeli’s case was that for nine years he went on making 
failure after failure, until the House was beginning to lose all 
thought of him as a serious politician, and then, from the moment 
when Sir Robert Peel brought in his Bill for the abolition of the 
duties on corn, he suddenly rose to a height from which he never 
afterwards came down. It is impossible not to admire the courage 
and self-confidence of the man who knew that he had in him the 
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capacity for Parliamentary success, who had never lost his faith in 
himself during all those weary years of failure, and who achieved 
all the triumph later on that he could possibly have desired. 
Probably one explanation of the sudden change of fortune 
may be found in the fact that until the bringing in of Sir 
Robert Peel’s measure for the abolition of the Corn Laws 
there was no commanding part for Disraeli to play, and he 
had no heartfelt principles to assert. I should say that I do 
not in the least believe that Disraeli had had any heartfelt 
principles to assert in the question between Free Trade and 
Protection. He probably did not care three straws about the 
triumph of Free Trade over Protection, or of Protection over 
Free Trade. No sooner had the Free-Trade measure been passed 
than Disraeli began to throw cold water on every attempt at 
a Protectionist reaction. But what I mean is this, that when 
the great controversy between Free Trade and Protection was 
raised, Disraeli saw a question set before him on which it was 
possible to form for a time a clear and distinct opinion. 
Disraeli’s opinions were always guided and governed a_ good 
deal by his imagination; and his imagination generally occupied 
itself in foreshadowing the career of Benjamin Disraeli towards 
success. My own impression is that Disraeli never had any 
deep-rooted conviction of any kind, except his faith in the genius 
of the Hebrew race and of himself. He began public life as an 
extreme Radical, with a tendency towards revolution. That 
was the picturesque sort of thing at the time for an ambitious 
young man who did not belong to the aristocracy to undertake. 
He sought, and gladly accepted, the patronage of O‘Connell, with 
whom not long after he had a violent quarrel. But at the time 
of the Protection controversy it clearly seemed to him that he 
had found a question on which he might form a strong 
opinion, and that that strong opinion would lead him into 
antagonism with Sir Robert Peel. It must be remembered, too, 
that at that time the Liberal benches had many great orators, 
and that on what we may call the Protection side there were 
very few men of real ability. When Peel broke up, as he 
practically did, the Tory Party, and when it was certain that 
he would be followed by men like Gladstone and Sidney Herbert, 
there remained on what must be called the Tory side only a 
group of respectable country gentlemen. If Disraeli had seen 
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his way to become a Free Trader he would have had to compete 
for further rise in Parliament with such men as _ Palmerston, 
Lord John Russell, and Cobden, and Bright, and Gladstone. 
He adopted the advice which Swift gave to Lord Chesterfield 
when Chesterfield became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. “ You are 
not wanted here,” he said; “stick to your own boobies and 
blockheads.” Disraeli stuck to his own boobies and blockheads, 
well knowing that in the end they would find out that they 
could not do without his genius and his eloquence, and so he 
became a great Prime Minister at last. 

I do not know that I should describe Disraeli as a great 
statesman. To my thinking, he wanted the sincerity and con- 
viction which go to make up a great statesman. Much of his 
foreign policy has since proved a disastrous failure. But he 
was beyond all question one of the greatest Parliamentary 
figures of his time or of the century. I do not think I should 
call him a great orator in the sense in which I should apply 
the word to Mr. Bright, or Mr. Gladstone, or to Lord Derby 
“the Rupert of debate,” or to Lord Brougham, some of whose 
speeches I can still remember. But that he was a great Par- 
liamentary debater, and among the greatest Parliamentary debaters 
of the century, there cannot be any possible doubt. He was 
poor, and heavy, and dragging in statement and exposition: 
He was all aflame in reply. He never shone so brilliantly as 
when he knew that the fortunes of the battle were certain to 
go against him, and that nothing was left to him but to make 
the best fight he could to the very last. Over and over again 
he has reminded me on such an occasion of Macbeth, and has 
seemed to say that though all the evil prophecies be fulfilled, 
“though Birnam Wood be come to Dunsinane, and _ thou, 
opposed, being of no woman born, yet I will try the last.” Such 
were the occasions to hear Disraeli at his very best. He sent 
out showers of sarcastic fireworks, He hit his opponents with 
the happiest of satirical phrases. He became for the time really 
and passionately in earnest. He lost all his habitual languor 
and drawling indifference. He put away all the manner of a man 
who was saying to himself, “I don’t care about this perform- 
ance in the least, but I have got to go through with it,” and 
he appeared to be animated and inspired by the very joy and 
passion of the strife. In reply, he had no superior in the 
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House of Commons of my time. He was very happy, too, in 
a dexterous and humorous way, when in office, of answering 
inconvenient questions. I remember once that when he was 
Prime Minister and Leader of the House of Commons, there 
was a grave crisis in European affairs which brought England 
apparently very near to the verge of a war with Russia. On 
such occasions it is not usual for the leading Members of the 
Opposition to put any embarrassing questions to the Goverment. 
It is naturally and rightly acknowledged that so long as we 
recognise the Government at all, it would be unpatriotic in the 
highest degree to force its hand and compel it to disclose its 
policy in the face of the enemy. But on this occasion of 
which I speak, a man, who was not a leading Member of the 
Opposition, but a very insignificant, albeit self-conceited, Member 
of the Opposition, put a question to Mr. Disraeli as to what 
the Government proposed to do in the event of the Emperor 
of Russia taking this or that particular step. Mr. Disraeli’s 
face, as he sat on the Treasury Bench, generally wore a sombre 
and even funereal aspect. But on this occasion it gloomed more 
sombre and funereal than ever. He rose, and leaned upon the 
table, and began with a solemn rebuke to the Member who had 
asked such a question at such a time. But he went on to say 
“There are questions which, when once they are publicly asked, 
it is less dangerous to meet with a distinct reply than to make 
any effort at concealment. I have therefore to tell the honour- 
able gentleman, that in the event of the Emperor of Russia 
announcing his intention to take the course which the honourable 
Member describes, Her Majesty’s Government are determined ” 
—and here he paused and gazed round the House, and allowed 
some seconds to pass—“to give the subject the best considera- 
tion in their power.” 

The House on both sides joined in enthusiastic laughter, 
and the unlucky questioner must have been saved only by his 
happy self-conceit from the feeling that he was sorry he spoke, 
or indeed from the wish that he had never been born. On 
another occasion, a very respectable Member of the Liberal 
Party, whose soul was possessed with one idea about the harm- 
ful work of the Pope and the Roman Catholic Church generally, 
and of the Jesuits in particular, propounded to Mr. Disraeli a 
question as to whether he was aware that a large number of 
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Jesuit priests was taking possession of England, and whether he 
could tell the House what steps the Government proposed to 
take against the effect of their machinations in Great Britain. 
Mr. Disraeli rose, and in his blandest and gravest manner said 
that he was not informed of any great increase in the influx 
of delegate Jesuits to this country, nor had he any accurate 
knowledge of what their machinations might be. But, he added, 
he had heard several times that one of the machinations of the 
Jesuits was to get men returned to the House of Commons 
who, by professing to be outrageous opponents of the Jesuit order, 
might cast utter ridicule on all the opponents of Jesuit purposes, 
and so get a better chance for their machinations. “ Whether,” 
he said, “the honourable Member can throw any light upon 
this subject, it is not for me to say”—and he could not get any 
farther for the storm of Homeric laughter which broke out on 
both sides of the House. 

Now, be it understood this was not merely a joke of Mr. 
Disraeli’s. He knew that the anti-Jesuit questioner was a sincere 
man, but a man possessed with the one idea, who, as Nathaniel 
Hawthorne says, “wielded his one idea like a flail,” and now 


and then did some harm by his ungainly flourishing of the 
instrument. Therefore Disraeli wanted to disconcert, if he could, 
the Member himself, and to impress upon the House in general 
a sense of the absurdity and the public disadvantage of the 
course which such a man was inclined to pursue. The reply to 


that preposterous question was in itself a stroke of svatesmanship. 
After that the House of Commons heard little about the machina- 
tions of the Jesuits, 

Mr. Disraeli was, as it seemed to me, absolutely impartial so 
far as religious denominations were concerned. He never spoke, 
so far as I know, one single offensive word about the English 
or Scotch Nonconformists, or about the national religion of the 
majority of the Irish Members. I must say that, unlike many 
other men in and out of the House of Commons, I always 
greatly admired the courage with which he stood up for the 
Hebrew race and even for the Jewish faith, to which he was 
not himself brought up. “I am,” he said once, “as I have ever 
been, a Christian.” But he manfully maintained the traditions 
and the glory of the Jewish faith all the time. He once thrilled 
the House of Commons during a debate on some question about 
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the admission of the Jews to sit in Parliament by asking, “ If 
you refuse to believe in the authority of our Moses, what be- 
comes of the authority of your Christ?” He was always a good 
friend to his friends—those whom he liked he very much liked. 
He was especially kind to young and rising men. It gave him 
a positive pleasure to help any clever young man on the Tory 
side, and more than that, to say a kindly word in the House 
of Commons for the efforts of any promising beginner on the 
Liberal side. Many of my earliest and latest friends have told 
me how in the opening of their Parliamentary careers Disraeli 
was ready with advice, encouragement, and praise. He had had, 
as has been already said, a great and a fierce quarrel with 
O'Connell, under whose patronage he had first come into public 
life. Yet he never, so far as I can remember, spoke a bitter or 
even an unkind word about Ireland and Ireland’s national pur- 
poses. “No Irish gentleman,” he once said in the House, “can fail 
to be proud of the sword of Sarsfield,” and he went on, much” 
to the alarm of some of his followers, to explain that when Sars- 
field fought for James the Second he believed himself to be 
fighting for his rightful king. Disraeli was sometimes a little 
fantastic in his notions about Ireland, as, for instance, when he 
ascribed the misery of so many of Ireland’s population to the 
fact that the island was surrounded by a melancholy ocean. 
This would not in itself quite settle the whole question. The 
same melancholy ocean surrounds England and Scotland and 
Wales. But I cannot doubt that Disraeli had a kindly feeling 
for Ireland, and that if he could have made up his mind to 
turn his attention that way he might have done something to- 
wards reconciling her with Imperial rule. At all events, it is 
something upon which I, at least, can dwell with satisfaction, that 
he never set himself out as an enemy of Ireland, and that many 
of the friends who looked up to him with the greatest admira- 
tion were Irishmen devoted to the National cause. 

In his private life Disraeli seems to have been absolutely 
blameless. He was, of course, an ambitious man, and he realised 
his ambition. But no one can possibly say that he took any 
unworthy means to realise that ambition, unless one is prepared 
to contend that because Disraeli did not think with us on this 
public question or that it must have been because he made up 
his mind that to act in one way would be to promote his in- 
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terests, and to act in another way would be to retard them. 
I have already expressed my views on this general subject. I 
have said that Disraeli had no deep-rooted convictions of his 
own to begin with; that, for example, he knew little, and cared 
less, about the question of Free Trade and Protection, and that 
therefcre he felt at liberty to join the camp where he saw the 
greatest chance of making his own personal services a way to 
success, 

I do not say, of course, that this is the mood which governs 
the most high-minded statesmanship. Nobody, I suppose, would 
venture to say that Mr. Disraeli’s public career was an illustration 
of the most high-minded statesmanship. All I want to say is 
that, according to my judgment, he never was a renegade to 
any creed, political or other, about which he really had convic- 
tions. He must, I am afraid, be judged, if he is to be judged 
fairly at all, from what I may call the man-of-the-world point of 


‘view. We cannot do him justice if we set out to consider his 


career according to the same standard by which we should judge 
Cobden or Bright, or Stuart Mill or Gladstone. These men had 
impassioned faith in certain principles, and they followed it 
whither it led them. Disraeli, undoubtedly, had for his own first 
motive the making of his own fame. But admitting that great 
difference, I think it must be owned that he honestly tried to 
do his best in the service of his country when he came to be 
a recognised statesman. No one could have liked less than I 
did and do most of his foreign and much of his domestic 
policy. But I never could regard him with the detestation which 
some sincere and well-educated Liberals felt for him. Perhaps the 
memory of my boyish admiration for Vivian Grey held with me 
to the last; but however that may be, I could not, even where 
I most disliked his public policy, keep from a certain admira- 
tion for his intrepid courage, his indomitable energy, his dazzling 
sarcasm, and his total removal from the region of the respectable 
commonplace. When he lay dying in Curzon Street I called at his 
house every day to make enquiries as to his condition, and I 
had an intense feeling of gratification when I heard later on 
that he had said some kindly words about me and my daily 


visits. 
JusTIN McCaRTHY. 









Wanted—A Legal Lord Charles Beresford 





ll is impossible to refuse a certain kind of 
admiration to those well-intentioned patriots 
whose persistency in keeping the claims of the 
navy before the public has already brought 
our expenditure up to twenty-two millions a 
year, and seems as far as ever from being 
satisfied. For my part I admire their energy so 

much that I should like to see it imitated on behalf of 
a still worthier cause. I believe in a big navy, and in a 
big army too for that matter, so long as the way is not 
yet clear for a reduction of armaments all round; but I believe a 
great deal more in adequate provision for ascertaining and 
defending the rights of individuals here within the four seas. 

“ A strong navy is worth ten thousand Acts of Parliament ” seems 
to be a favourite sentiment at Primrose League meetings. Con- 
struing the proposition literally, I am not prepared to deny it, 
because ten thousand Acts of Parliament might be worth con- 
siderably less than nothing. It is not the quantity but the 
quality of our legislation that needs improving, and the very 
best kind of legislation is that which substitutes one brief and 
clear enactment for a dozen confused ones. But what I do 
very emphatically protest against is the notion that any subject 
whatever ought to take precedence of law-reform in the 
thoughts of a British statesman. 

The contention of the Navy League is, if I rightly under- 
stand it, that if we have the misfortune at any time to 
quarrel with two first-class Powers at once, and to be unsup- 
ported by any other Power, we may peradventure, with only 
our existing force, lose the command of the sea, and so be 
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compelled, by blockade or threat of invasion, to yield the 
subject of dispute, whatever it may be—probably one or more 
of our numerous dependencies and “spheres of influence.” It 
has not, so far as I know, been suggested that an attack on 
the independence of the United Kingdom is within the range 
of practical politics. Even the first-mentioned contingency seems 
rather remote, unless our foreign policy is going to be very 
ambitious, or our diplomacy very unskilful. But supposing it 
to occur, the practical outcome would be that some other 
nation would assume instead of Great Britain the glory and 
the burden of redeeming for civilisation certain areas now 
given up to barbarism. Now, I should be very sorry that this 
should happen by the fortune of war, because it is painful to 
see one’s own country humiliated. I should rather regret it, 
however brought about, in the interest of the natives trans- 
ferred from our sphere of influence to that of France or Germany ; 
and I quite understand that British commerce might suffer to 
some extent owing to the Protectionist ideas at present domin- 
ating those Governments, though the truth could not fail to be 
brought home to them sooner or later that their own industries 
were suffering still more. But taking it at the worst, setting 
aside the possibility that some of these apparent losses might turn 
out to be blessings in disguise, as has happened before now, and 
admitting that it may be worth forty or fifty millions to retain 
the British Empire with all the recent additions and to go on 
extending it, still I contend that a vastly greater proportionate 
benefit has been in the past, and will be in the future, derived 
from every additional million judiciously expended on the work of 
framing, promulgating, administering, and enforcing the law. The 
utmost loss that we are likely to suffer through a defective navy 
is a spoiling of the outer fringe of our national prosperity, whereas 
defective justice corrodes the very centre. 

But what, I shall be asked, are the additional millions wanted 
for? Have we not already as sound a legal system as any in 
the world? I do not know, and do not greatly care, whether 
that is so or not. What I do know jis that our people, and 
especially the poorer part of them, do not enjoy anything like 
the amount of security that law, properly administered, is 
capable of affording. In discussing the deficiencies of the 
British Navy the chief point is its strength relatively to other navies, 
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because its chief raison détre is that it should be able to beat 
other navies, and the limit of permissible expense is reached 
when submission to any probable demand of a foreign Power 
would be more endurable than the weight of taxation. But the 
vaison d’étre of a legal system is not that it should be pitted 
against another legal system, but that it should promote the ends 
of justice within the limits of the particular community for which 
it is constructed. Here the limit of permissible expenditure is 
reached when the additional taxation required for any further 
improvement of the securities against injustice would be more 
grievous to peaceably-disposed individuals than the chance of 
suffering by such injustice. How stands the case at present? 
Have we nearly reached the limit of possible security against 
injustice? Here are some of the considerations which suggest a 
negative answer. 


I—Too MANY CRIMINALS ESCAPE CONVICTION. 


According to the latest criminal statistics for England and 
Wales, the proportion of convictions to crimes reported to the 
police averaged only 50 per cent. in the years 1890-94, and the 
annual average of crimes reported was 187 to every 100,000 of 
the population. These figures will perhaps come home to us more 
if we recall a few concrete instances of unpunished crime: A 
dignitary of the Church garotted and robbed two or three years 
ago within a stone’s throw of Toynbee Hall ; the poor Armenian, 
who escaped the sword of the Moslem only to be beaten to 
death by London roughs outside a Salvation Army shelter ;* or 
the victims of Jack the Ripper, who, if report speaks truly, 
died the other day without any aid from the hangman, exulting 
in the complete success of his methodically-planned tour of 
murder and mutilation. Under the head of offences against pro- 
perty with violence, the proportion of convictions to crimes re- 
ported was only 24 per cent.; and the Commissioner of Metro- 
politan Police reminds us that even this branch of business 
is carried on for the most part at the expense of the poor, In 


* One of this gang has now (March 11) been convicted of a common 
assault only, there being no proof that he inflicted any injury likely to 
cause death ; but the chief criminals are still at large, and so is, up to 
the time of passing this for the press, the perpetrator of the more recent 
murder on the South-Western Railway. 
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725 cases of housebreaking the value of the property stolen was 
under five shillings, and in only 81 cases exceeded £50. But 
it should be remembered further that many crimes are, for 
various reasons, never reported to the police, and that this is 
most likely to happen when the victim is poor and friendless. 
Those who require the aid of fiction to enable them to realise 
exactly how the honest poor suffer through the existence in 
their midst of a colony of habitual criminals should read that 
gloomy, but most instructive tale, A Child of the Jago, by Arthur 
Morrison. 

It will hardly be denied that these statistics leave some 
room for improvement; but the problem of increasing the 
efficiency of the police lies rather outside the sphere of law- 
reform as commonly understood, and I only refer to it here lest [ 
should be supposed to forget that the best-laid schemes for the 
improvement of public justice are foredoomed to failure unless 
they have behind them an active and trustworthy police force. 
But I may as well interpose the caution that want of success in 
detecting and capturing criminals is sometimes not so much due 
to lack of efficiency on the part of the police, as to lack 
of sympathy and co-operation on the part of the public. So far 
as this is the case, the chief thing wanted is to confine the opera- 
tion of the criminal law to offences about the necessity for ac- 
tive repression of which people are nearly unanimous; and this 
points to reduction rather than increase of expenditure. For 
instance, I can easily conceive that the abolition of nearly the 
whole of our existing criminal law relating to the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, gambling, prostitution, and vaccination, might not 
only result in a large saving of public money, but also render 
appreciably easier the work of the police in bringing ordinary 
criminals to justice. Again, the treatment of criminals has un- 
doubtedly a good deal to do with the willingness or unwilling- 
ness of the public to co-operate in bringing about a conviction. 
The sentiments of those who shudder at the misery of a 
lifelong sentence, and still more at the thought of the lash 
and the scaffold, and of those, on the other hand, who think it 
hardly worth while to be at the trouble of prosecuting a thief, if 
he is going to be let loose again after a short sentence, unre- 
formed and unrepentant, have both to be taken account of, and 
to enlist both on the side of the law is no easy matter. It is 
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not, however, a difficulty with which finance has much to do, 
For my own part, as a disciple of the late Frederic Hill, 
I believe the best chance of reformation for the majority of 
prisoners to lie in leading them to connect the productiveness of 
their labour with the prospect of early release, if they are fit to 
be released at all, or with the prospect of increased comfort within 
the prison, if they are not fit to be released; and, of course, the 
further we carry the policy of making the most that can be made 
out of the labour of every prisoner, the smaller (other things 
being equal) will be the nett cost of our prison establishments. 
The chief obstacle to reform on these lines is not the parsimony 
of the taxpayer, but the hold which protectionist fallacies have 
unfortunately obtained over the British workman and his self- 
constituted friends. 


II.—ILLIBERAL TREATMENT OF ACCUSED PERSONS. 


A small proportion of convictions to crimes known to have 
been committed is far from affording any ground for confidence 
that all the convictions actually obtained were right. On the con- 
trary, the same defects in a system of justice and police which in 
one case facilitate the escape of the guilty, are only too likely to 
bring about in another case the conviction of the innocent. How 
often this happens I will not attempt to estimate, but rumours 
of such mishaps are rather unpleasantly frequent, and it cannot 
be said that we have done all that money can do to render 
them impossible, so long as in a large proportion of cases 
the Crown is represented by counsel learned in the law and 
the prisoner is not, and in a large proportion of the remainder 
the prisoner’s counsel is inexperienced, and very hastily instructed.* 
It is surely obvious that the State has precisely the same interest 
in seeing that persons suspected of crime are properly defended 
as in seeing that they are properly prosecuted. The conven- 
tional figment of the judge being counsel for the prisoner is 
equivalent to saying that it is his duty to be partial and im- 
partial at the same time; and I know of no other explanation 
except that it is a relic of barbarism which Parliament has not 
taken the trouble to remove. 


“ It would be well, by the way, if the proportion of defended to undefended 
prisoners could be given in future editions of the criminal statistics. 
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Nor are the requirements of justice by any means fully satis- 
fied when it so happens that the accused person can afford 
himself the luxury of legal assistance, and does so. If he is, 
after all, found guilty, it may be said that he deserves no sym- 
pathy, because he ought to have pleaded guilty ; or, at all events, 
his lawyer’s bill may be regarded as a part of the punishment 
of his offence. But if he is acquitted, it is surely a very grave 
injustice that he should be saddled with costs in addition to al] 
the worry of the trial. For instance, at the Westminster Police 
Court, in September, 1895, a respectable dining-room proprietor 
was charged with stealing a watch. The case turned out to be 
one of mistaken identity, and the magistrate pronounced him 
discharged without a stain on his character. The solicitor who 
appeared on his behalf mentioned that his expenses were 45, a 
large sum for a person in his position; and remarked that “it 
did seem strange that the State never reimbursed a man who 
had suffered as his client ‘had.”. The magistrate said he sym- 
pathised with the defendant, but could add nothing to his 
decision. . 

What would be the annual average cost to the nation of 
affording legal assistance to all accused persons in the United 
Kingdom reasonably requiring the same, and compensation for 
detention to those honourably acquitted, it is extremely difficult 
to say, because the cost of each defence depends upon so many 
varying conditions. But, assuming that for at least nine-tenths of 
the non-indictable charges, which are more than twelve times as 
numerous as the indictable, no assistance would be necessary ; and 
that in indictable cases tried summarily (nearly four times as 
many as those tried with a jury) one attendance by a 
solicitor would usually be sufficient, I should be inclined to put 
the amount, on a very rough estimate, somewhere between 
£300,000 and a half a million. 





III. COSTLINESS OF CIVIL REMEDIES, 


Criminal justice is, at its very best, a rude and barbaric pro- 
cess compared with civil justice. Hindu sages, indeed, glorify 
the genius of punishment as the protector of all created things, 
the true manager of all public affairs, and the perfection of 
justice ; but even Manu was able to perceive that it is the duty 
of the king to prepare “just compensation for the good” as 
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well as “ just punishment for the bad”; and, surely, as the world 
grows older and wiser, it must come to be more and more under- 
stood that to procure compensation for the good at the expense 
of the bad is infinitely better, whenever practicable, than ‘merely 
adding fresh pain to that caused by the offence itself on the bare 
off-chance of terrifying other potential offenders into good be- 
haviour. And the more one reflects on the matter, the more 
restricted seems to be the category of cases which are absolutely 
unsusceptible of remedial, as distinguished from simply penal 
treatment. Something like 90 per cent. of the offences now tried 
criminally are offences relating to property. Of these, again, the 
majority are committed by the poor against the poor, and concern 
small sums or articles of very small worth. For once that a 
West End house is broken into, or a gentleman is relieved of his 
gold watch, there must be at least twenty cases in which the 
costermonger’s cart, and the baker’s shop, and the oil, broom, and 
pot and pan establishment down in Whitechapel, are pillaged by deft 
little street Arabs, catspaws of thievish parents or smug receivers, 
or in which the “blackleg” artisan has his goods and tools 
rattened by his fellow-workmen, Now, the supposed impossibility 
of treating such cases civilly, in other words, of extracting from 
the wrong-doer the wherewithal to indemnify the sufferer, is to 
some small extent real, but to a much greater extent artificial. In 
nine cases out of ten, it will appear on investigation that either 
the thief, or the receiver, or some person at whose instigation 
and for whose benefit the theft was committed, has money or 
money’s worth, or ability to earn something in excess of the 
necessaries of life, if only suitable means of compulsion are 
employed, and sufficient time allowed for the debt to be worked 
off. But, on the other hand, in 99 cases out of 100 of theft or 
malicious injury to property, the attempt of the sufferer to 
recover compensation by any legal process now open to him 
would either be absolutely barred at the outset by want of 
means to take the first step, or would end in leaving him worse 
off than when he began, with, at best, the consolation of 
having also ruined his enemy, 

I call this an artificial obstruction because it depends entirely 
upon the will of the State to remove it by providing, at the 
public expense, whatever is in each case necessary for arriving 
at a just decision and giving effect to it. It is by the deliberate 
VOL, I 2I 
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choice of our rulers that the cost of remedial justice still renders 
it practically inaccessible to those who most need it, and that 
these are too often driven, at best, to set in motion the repul- 
sive and unprofitable machinery of the criminal law, and at 
worst to become criminals themselves in self-defence. Time was, 
not much more than a century ago, when even criminal justice 
was sold to the poor by the “trading justices” of the Metro- 
polis ; who, as the late Sir F. Stephen has told us in his 
History of the Criminal Law, used purposely to foment the 
quarrels of porters and beggars in order to pocket the fees 
payable for warrants and bailing. And down to 1824 stamp- 
duties, over and above the fees charged for services rendered, 
were levied on most kinds of legal proceedings. But we have 
happily left that stage behind us, and now the prevalent theory 
appears to be that, while the repression of crime is a proper 
object of public expenditure, the administration of civil justice 
ought to be approximately self-supporting. Thus a well-meaning 
member of the House of Commons enquired last year of the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury whether it was true that 
the County Courts were worked at a profit to the Govern- 
ment, implying that if it were so it would be an abuse, but was 
apparently quite satisfied on being informed that, on the con- 
trary, the last year’s balance of receipts and payments showed 
a slight loss to the Treasury. I am glad to find that the “loss” 
is, in fact, somewhat larger than the official reply represented it 
to be, the practice having become of late, under pressure of 
a felt public need, a little better than the theory; but we shall 
get on faster if the public can be made to understand that the 
theory itself has no solid basis. 

Its plausibility seems to depend on the _ supposed 
analogy between the position of a private arbitrator and 
that of a State-appointed judge. If two persons are 
unable to agree with each other as to their respective rights, 
but both place such confidence in a third person that they 
voluntarily solicit his intervention, and agree to abide by his 
decision, that person may, reasonably enough, decline to act 
unless he is paid for his trouble. If they think his terms too 
high, they are at liberty, so far as he is concerned, to employ a 
cheaper arbitrator, or to fight out their quarrel ; or (supposing that 
they are in a law-governed country) it is open to either to drag 
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the other into court. Is the State morally entitled to make a 
similar bargain in respect of the services of its judges? No; 
because litigants are not free to take or refuse those services, 
The defendant is forced either to come into court or to satisfy 
the plaintiffs demand. The plaintiff is forced either to come 
into court or to forego what he regards as his rights, being 
forbidden under penalties to right himself by any other means. In 
taking up this coercive attitude the State is, or ought to be, 
acting in the interests of the entire community, every member 
of which would be in danger if private warfare were permitted, 
and every member of which ought, therefore, to contribute to 
the cost of providing a fair alternative for those who forego 
their right of self-redress, 

I submit, therefore, that so much, at all events, of the cost of 
litigation as consists of court fees ought to be utterly abolished, 
and that the deficiency (amounting, so far as I can make out, 
to rather less than a million and a quarter for the whole of the 
United Kingdom) should be made good out of the Consolidated 
Fund. 

There are three other points of at least equal importance with 
those here discussed, which I must reserve for a second article, 
namely, the need for either a considerable expansion of the 
County Court system or else for a new class of humbler tribunals ; 
the need for an adequately endowed Legislative Department, and 
the need for a Ministry of Justice. And there is also the ques- 
tion, too often shirked by the modern reformer, of ways and 
means. But even as it stands, this half-told tale of things un- 
done that ought to be done should be enough, I venture to 
think, to convince any thoughtful patriot that a Justice League 
is every bit as much wanted as a Navy League, and that such 
apathy as was displayed the other day by the House of Com- 
mons, when Mr. Atherley Jones invited them to consider the 
working of our judicial system, is a more unhealthy symptom 
than any slackness about voting money for ironclads that has 
ever been imputed to the most penny-wise and peace-loving of 
Radicals. 

ROLAND K. WILSON. 
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HE year 1885 is memorable for this—it witnessed 
the final farewell between Protection and the 
Conservative Party. At the last general election 
Lord Winchilsea’s Agricultural Union appealed 
to “Public Policy and the Doctrines of Free 
Trade.” 

A large number of the Unionist or Con- 
servative Party are ground landlords of towns. Many of the great 
landowners belonging to that Party are cutting their agricultural 
connections where they can. Their predominant interests are in 
building sites. These cannot be imported, and are not affected by 
foreign competition. All the enormous congregations of population 
on small areas of land and all the stupendous rent increments in 
the big towns are the effects of the Cobden policy. Protection 
would inevitably decrease the value of such land and empty these 
vast areas of their population; by so doing both the population 
and the value of land in rural districts would be increased, and 
the agricultural prosperity of half-a-century ago become possible 
once more, 

Under the Corn Laws the Tory Party was almost wholly 
agricultural. This is far from the case now. What a political 
dreamer the farmer must be to imagine that a Party of ground 
landlords of cities will save him! More. There has grown up 
during the last fifty years a vast property in the present foreign 
system of trade. In time, even a revolution will settle down 
into a bloated corporation. In_ half-a-century Free Trade has 
become to many classes a tied house and a gold mine. Why 


should the Conservative disturb it? 
Will Protection come from the Liberal quarter? Save the his- 
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torical conscience, there is no impassable barrier between Liberalism 
and Protection, rightly understood. National evolution has always 
been the darling idea of Mr. Gladstone. As the national liberator 
he will abide the longest in the memory of his country and in the 
memory of the world. The Cobden idea was, on the other hand, 
the market more than the nation—exchange more than evolution. 
Cobden was rather the tradesman than the statesman, It would 
be a poor outlook for Liberalism if its cause in the world was 
identified with Free Trade. Not by principle, but by accident, 
has the connection between these two been established. The Man- 
chester School doctrines, of which Cobdenism is the international 
phase, have now been almost bodily swept from the progressive 
creed. If Sir Robert Peel and Lord Salisbury can be converted to 
Protection, it will not be a miracle which will present us with a 
Radical leader of a great Anti-Free Trade Party at the dawn of 
the twentieth century. 

During the last twenty years the Free Trade boom has waned 
from the broad heaven of the people and slipped into the Cobden 
Club. The present generation do not know Richard Cobden. 
Even their fathers were born after the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
When Protection takes to the street, the popular scenery will be 
on its side, The ruined homesteads, the deserted fields, the 
dismal slums, the unemployed, the machined and maimed and 
poisoned, the factory children, will all be arranged on its side. 

The Cobden Club is not popular amongst the working-classes, 
It has made a series of attacks upon Trades Unionism. Now, 
Protection, in its truest and purest form, really means National 
Trades Unionism. It is the combination of the people of the 
nation against the importation of labour below their own standard. 
It sweeps much further, indeed, than the Trades Unions, but not 
much further than they should, but do not, go. The working- 
men cannot fail to see that their associations become impotent if 
they are unable to deal with foreign competition. And they will 
get more and more suspicious of Free Trade as Lord Farrer and 
others, under the canopy of the Cobden Club, make these per- 
sistent attacks upon Trades Unionism. Cobden introduced his 
idea with the inducement, if not wholesale bribery, that a free 
coast meant a big boom for the British labourer. In 1897, how- 
ever, it has become a common argument of the employer that 
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foreign competition will not permit higher wages, and that even 
present wages must be reduced if he is to hold on. 

There has been lately what looks like a revival in trade. 
It is bound to be temporary. What a ridiculous and miserable 
situation for a people to be reduced to—to be balancing on a 
see-saw! If God is in the country, is there any necessity for 
this colossal spider’s web, from nation to nation, of imports 
and exports? 

Cobden stood on a splendid site. Close beside him were 
the Owen and Chartist movements. There was in the people 
of his time a great earth hunger. And they had the courage 
of lions. They played with riot and fire as children play with 
their toys. The farmers, with their blazing ricks, were intimi- 
dated by the peasants. The manufacturers trembled in their 
factories for their machinery. Cobden turned all this popular 
agrarian rising away from the land, and converged it upon a 
foreign scheme of food. What is the situation of the land 
tenure reformer to-day ? The most powerful statesman is 
impotent to suggest, much less carry, any great agricultural 
measure. The bulk of the working-classes have lost the old 
appetite for the soil. There is no mischief which Cobden and 
Bright have left behind them more serious at home than the 
present wholesale divorce of the mind, habits, and emotions 
of the people from their own soil. 

In fifty years under Free Trade there has been no progress 
whatever made in agrarian reform, except in Ireland. The 
nearest approach to any Party movement was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
paper scheme of “three acres and a cow.” Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
(few statesmen have rendered greater service to their country) 
has just been able to save the remains of our commons from 
enclosure by the landlords, The land question has gone back. 
In Mill’s time it was associated with peasant proprietorship. 
In Chamberlain’s time with three acres and a cow. Mow, the 
most it can be stretched to are gardens and allotments. 

If this country returns to Protection there is no need to go 
back under the landlords. If the State were the landlord, where 
would Cobden’s argument lie? At present we are face to face 
with the confiscation of the whole of the State rent in the 
form of rates, tithes, and taxes upon agricultural and _ rural 
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land. Lord Beaconsfield’s defence of the landlord has com- 
pletely broken down within late years. This great politician’s 
apology for him was that he saved the farmer’s capital from 
being locked up in the purchase of the soil. In all directions, 
now, we find the landlord hurriedly selling his land to the 
farmer. 

The agricultural lords might be prepared for a vast scheme 
of State purchase of their lands at the present time. But if 
the State undertook such a scheme, it would have to bring in 
Protection in order to keep up its rents. 

Not all was ruin under the Corn Laws. The foundations of 
the great railways—the big factories—the ocean steamers—the 
telegraph-wires and cables—were all laid under them. And at 
their end towered the great Exhibition of 1851. 

It is a popular delusion that the distress during the Pro- 
tective régime was caused wholly by the landlords. If, on the 
one side, there was the soil-lord with his rack-rent, on the 
other side there was the frame-lord with 47s rack-rent. The manu- 
facturers let out “frames” to the weavers at a rent, and refused 
to employ anyone who did not use their machines and 
materials. The manufacturers were as much the authors of the 
distress under the Corn Laws as the estate lords. For a long 
series of years, without respite, the frame-lords attacked every 
law that had been common for the protection of the working- 
man. The real motive for the Free Trade movement was a 
libertine impulsion outside the distress and the cause of the 
people. As the landlords had enclosed the commons and got 
rid of the yeoman farmer, so the manufacturers had begun to 
enclose the machine, and to get rid of the yeoman weaver. The 
mill-owners cleverly turned the popular rising away from 
themselves upon the landlords. The destruction of factory- 
machinery by the Luddites at Nottingham in the winter of 
1811, and the continuation of the riots for a number of years, 
though many of their leaders were hung, is proof that the 
manufacturer was as unpopular as the landlord. The introduc- 
tion of steam, and the big factory, lifted at last the mill- 
owners into a great power —the only obstacle to their com- 
plete ascendency being the landlords. 

No sooner are the Corn Laws withdrawn, than there ensues 
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a greater scarcity of wheat-food than there was apparently under 
Protection. It is a wide popular belief that Free Trade led 
to an enormous increase in our food supplies. Now, this is 
not a question of prices, but of bushels. “ The proof of the 
pudding fis in the eating,” and if it is shown that the total con- 
sumption of wheat in the United Kingdom seriously declined 
after the Repeal, it is evidenced that Cobden’s project. has 
failed upon the bread question. In 1842 Sir Robert Peel esti- 
mated the annual home wheat supply at 22,000,000 quarters, 
Cobden, in 1842, estimated it at 20,000,000. These years were, 
indeed, good harvest years. Porter, in his Progress of the 
Nation (ed! 1847), makes an estimate of the average number 
of persons fed upon home-grown wheat, taking the yearly con- 
sumption at eight bushels per head, and the population at 
17,077,469, between 1841 and 1844. This is the present standard 
of wheat consumption in France. During the Free Trade era, the 
consumption, of wheat per head in the United Kingdom has, on 
the average, been a little more than 5°50 bushels. Is it really 
the case that Free Trade has taken annually 2} bushels from 
each mouth of the population? 

The following table shows that there was less (‘otal wheat 
in this country for twenty years under the Cobden regime than 
under the good harvest years of the Corn Laws :— 


TOTAL WHEAT AVERAGES, UNITED KINGDOM (Home and Imports). 


Periods of Eight Years. Quarters. 
1852-3 to 59-60... tee eos “op _ «se «17,814,000 
1860-1 to ’67-8 ove ove ove oon eee ess 20,301,099 
1868-9 to ’95-6 ose eee eee eee eee we 22,219,508 


Take France under Protection, and compare her wheat situation 
with England under Free Trade. She supplies her people with 
seven bushels from her own soil, and imports one bushel only per 
head. And even this one bushel she could grow at home if she 
modified her agricultural export. In 1852-53 the area under 
wheat in the United Kingdom was 4,058,731 acres. It has now 
fallen to less than half this acreage. 

Let us take three countries—one, the United States, the 
greatest exporter of wheat in the world; the second, England, the 
largest importer; and the third, France, the smallest importer 
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and exporter of wheat of the three. The last secures the largest 
supply of wheat food for her population, whilst the United States 
secures the least, and England appears to occupy a situation just 
a little better than that of the United States, but immensely below 
that of France in bread-measure. 

What has been the effect of the new foreign experiment upon 
Japan? Mr. Mayeda, one of her most prominent statesmen, and 
formerly in the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, in a 
lecture before the Economic Society of Japan stated :— 


“Even in rice, the chief staple of Japan, the country. has sustained defeat. 
In 1890 the nation paid out as much as 10,000,000 yen for foreign rice. For- 
merly, Japan sold her cotton abroad, but now her people purchase foreign 
cotton to the amount of half a yen per head. They also pay out about a 
quarter of a yen a head for sugar every year. The people of this country 
are increasing at the rate of 500,000 per year, and it is therefore evident that 
Japan will be overpopulated a century hence. In China rice can be grown all the 
year round, but here, only in a small portion of Tosa can two crops be pro- 
duced per annum. . . . The condition of stock breeding in Japan is deplorable. 
In the early part of the Meiji era there were about 270,000 head of cattle 
and horses in the country, but the number has now dwindled’ down to about 
120,000 head. The quality of rice has deteriorated since the Reformation, that 
is, since the payment of land taxes in rice has been superseded by payment 
in cash. Farmers are also very careless in the cultivation of this staple, 
500,000 yoku being annually destroyed by worms. Industry fares no better, 
even worse, than agriculture. Take the lacquer industry, for instance, which 
used to be unrivalled throughout the world. Now, owing to the carelessness 
of the Japanese in preparing lacquer, this national industry, formerly unique, 
has been gradually taken up by the shrewd Germans, who have transplanted 
lacquer trees, and now produce lacquer wares. It is the same story in the case 
of porcelain—vretrogression and gradual decline.” 


Mr. Mayeda’s view of commerce is equally gloomy, and he 
ends :— 


“They (the Japanese merchants) are constantly on the watch to cut each other 
out. The amount they spend in bribing employés of foreign merchants must 
amount to over 3,000,000 yen, and what do they get in return?—nothing but 
contempt and ridicule. /¢ zs indeed a piteous state of affairs.” 


Is foreign trade worth preserving? Mr. Mayeda answers “ No,” 
Mr. Baker (16th February, 1895), before a Committee of the 
United States House of Representatives, said :— 


“The true remedy lies in the employment of so many people in the 
other industries as to use the agricultural products of our people among them- 
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selves. Then we shall secure prosperity for both agriculturists and manu- 
facturers ; labour will be permanently employed and well paid, every industry 
will bé promoted, our currency will be regulated without reference to the 
money centres of Europe, our people will be contented and happy, and the 
American nation self-sustaining and honoured as never before among the 
nations.” 





In other words, a policy of “abundant isolation.” When 
America had the most bountiful wheat harvest known in her his- 
tory—in 1891-92, when it reached 611,780,000 bushels—she retained 
for home consumption ten million bushels less than she kept at 
home the next year—1892-93—when her harvest was 515,949,000 
bushels, And she exported so much that she had to import 
2,462,365 bushels! And there was this curious coincidence, that 
when her harvest was greatest, her wheat imports were largest 
in her history. The population of the United States is con- 
stantly subject to the most uncertain and irregular home supply 
of wheat through this wild game of export. The whole of 
her wheat agriculture is in the like situation of stagnation and 
depression as our own. 

To turn to the second great wheat exporter—Russia. In 
the famine of 1891 such was her nearness to the edge of 
national abyss that her Government was forced to prohibit all 
export, and even her farmers had to be supplied with seed corn. 
During the last twelve years the total grain-growing area of the 
fifty-six governments of European Russia may be said to have re- 
mained, with a temporary diminution following the disastrous 
year 1891, at a standstill. 

The most colossal failure of Free Trade and the foreign 
system is in India. There you have the most stupendous cheap- 
ness alongside the most stupendous scarcity. The whole area 
under rice in India is only some 64,000,000 acres, whilst that 
under wheat is 21,000,000. There is a more terrible calamity 
in India than famine—the abiding and permanent scarcity which 
is perpetually consuming the people. Whilst they are starving, 
British ships, under the flag of Free Trade, are carrying away 
the food of the people to this country. 

We believe the time is not distant when the flag of Free 
Trade will be hauled down. It has not been found during this 
half-century of the “Free” experiment that the international 
system of supply and distribution of food has given to this 
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country the abundant stores which Cobden promised. Cobden’s 
scheme has failed to secure wealth for the people. It has. miser- 
ably failed to protect the health of the labourer; Lancashire is 
the most diseased and deadly area in England. Protection has 
never had any fair trial, since it has never been applied by any 
country, like Free Trade, both to imports and exports. And 
it has yet to have a fair experiment with low rent or no rent. 


ANDREW REID. 





India, the Wisdom-land 





ERE also in India—wonderful, hidden — over 
thousands of miles, 

Through thousands of miles of cocoa-nut groves, 
by the winding banks of immense rivers, over 
interminable areas of rice-fields, 

On the great Ghauts and Himalayas, thro’ 
vast jungles tenanted by wild beasts, 

Under the cloudless glorious sky—the sun terrible in strength 

and beauty—the moon so keen and clear among the tree-tops, 

In vast and populous cities, behind colours and creeds and sects 

and races and families, 

Behind the interminable close-fitting layers of caste and custom, 

Here also, hidden away, the secret the Divine knowledge. 








Ages back, thousands of years lost in the dim past, 

A race of seers over the northern mountains with flocks and herds, 

Into India, the Wisdom-land, descended ; 

The old men leading—not belated in the rear ; 

Eagle-eyed, gracious-eyed old men, with calm faces, resolute calm 
mouths, 

Active, using their bodies with perfect command and power—re- 
taining them to prolonged age, or laying them down in death 
at will. 
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These men, retiring wrapt—also at will—in the vast open under 
the sun or stars, 

Having circled and laid aside desire, having lifted and removed 
from themselves the clinging veils of Thought and Oblivion, 

Saw, and became what they saw, the imperishable universe. 

Within them, sun and moon and stars, within them past and 
future, 

Interiors of objects and of thoughts revealed—one with all being— 

Life past, death past—the calm and boundless sea 

Of deep, of changeless incommunicable Joy. 


And now to-day, under the close-fitting layers of caste and custom, 
hidden away, 

The same seers, the same knowledge. 

All these thousands of years the long tradition kept intact, 

Handed down, the sacred lore, from one to another, carefully 
guarded ; 

Beneath the outer conventional shows, beneath all the bonds of 
creed and race, gliding like a stream which nothing can 
detain, a 

Dissolving in its own good time all bonds, all creeds, 

The soul’s true being—the cosmic vast emancipated life—freedom, 
equality— 


The precious semen of Democracy. 
EDWARD CARPENTER. 





















British Defence; its Popular and its Real 
Aspects 





VIIL—THE WHOLE POWER OF THE EMPIRE, 


and possessions over sea to the Crown is un- 
doubted and their attachment to the mother 
country beyond dispute. From one end of the 
Empire to the other they cry with one voice 
that all must stand shoulder to _ shoulder. 
Everywhere our flag flies there is to be found an all- 
prevailing sentiment, vague but deep, in favour of unity. 
Though this is so, the one subject which never gets beyond 
peroration in the speeches of Imperial and Colonial ministers is 
the practical application of this desire for unity. Shouting round 
the Empire that all parts mean “to stand shoulder to shoulder” 
does not create organisation and arrangement necessary to give 
that universal declaration real effect. The instinct even of self-pre- 
servation, unless expressed in practical action, is not of much 
account in an emergency. Every Colonial Government knows 
perfectly well that the safety of their Colony depends upon its 
being part of a great Empire. The people of the Colonies claim, 
and claim rightly, that any attempt at foreign interference with 
their concerns must be resisted with the “ whole power of the Em- 
pire.” But power is force, or the moral effect due to force. British 
citizens all the world over glory in the power of their Empire, 
Very few indeed pause to consider whether, under the existing 
state of things within the Empire, “the whole power of the Empire” 
can be applied. Yet this is a practical question in which each 
and all parts of the Empire have a most direct and immediate 
concern, That attempts at foreign interference in British concerns 
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is a practical danger very recent experience testified. It must be 
admitted that numberless imaginary lines dividing British territory 
from territories of other great powers, which is an entirely new 
feature in political geography, creates new difficulties and special 
dangers in the sphere of British foreign policy. As a matter of 
fact, all recent instances of serious friction in our foreign relations 
have had their origin in matters immediately concerning our 
Colonies and possessions abroad. The partition between friction 
in foreign relations and war is very thin. In war force and facts 
would test what is the real meaning of grandiloquent expressions 
of which we are so fond. The issue of a war waged in resisting 
foreign interference will not be determined by big words or lofty 
sentiments, but by the actual strength, condition, and organisation 
of fighting force the Empire can produce when and where wanted. 
Now the phrase “the whole power of the Empire” means, if it 
means anything tangible and real, the active application in a. con- 
centrated form of the combined resources of the Empire, con- 
tributed in a greater or less degree by all its several parts. Forces 
only available for use in the particular part of the Empire to which 
they belong are not contributory to Imperial power in any con- 
centrated form. They are purely local in use and application, 
and from any estimate of strength available for the exercise of 
Imperial power as a whole they must be eliminated 

Some writers and speakers delight in counting up the number of 
vessels, even tugs, carrying any sort of weapon, and reckoning up the 
number of the regular army, the Indian army, the militia, the volun- 
teers, and the police at home and abroad. The sum total they are 
pleased to call “the armed strength of the Empire.” The total 
is really magnificent. Having arrived by this process at a big 
figure they compare with complacency, if not with keen satisfac- 
tion, the fighting power of the British Empire with that of great 
Continental nations, All such figures are entirely delusive. Any 
such comparison is valueless, and the effect produced on the popu- 
lar imagination is distinctly bad. That there is more or less of a 
“jingo” spirit in our race must be acknowledged, and such figures 
are designed to encourage it. It is right to be patriotic. The 
preservation of our Empire is the first great obligation which 
rests upon us all. Hatred of foreign interference in British con- 
cerns and a determination to resist it, come what may, are not 
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merely noble sentiments, but plain duties. But it is only foster- 
ing spurious patriotism and encouraging foolish sensitiveness, if 
not racial hate, to absurdly magnify British power and unduly 
minimise British risks in war. The best antidote for “ jingoism,” 
and the real and true incentive to rational patriotism, is popular 
knowledge of the risks our Empire must needs run in war, and 
the means it is necessary to possess to give grounds for reasonable 
confidence that they will be successfully survived. Absolute con- 
fidence in the result of war is never justifiable. That reflection 
should restrain those who marshal British fighting forces on paper, 
and talk of British war as if it were a picturesque panorama of 
assured British success. 

As a statistical fact such figures may be correct, But it is not 
a fact that any force, naval or military, raised and maintained by 
the outlying Empire, save and except India, can be drawn upon, 
used for, or applied to, the general service of the Empire. Unless 
on the outbreak of war the conditions of service are radically changed, 
and the principles on which the Empire now relies for its defence 
are suddenly and totally abandoned, the Empire cannot command 
from its outlying parts for general service a shilling, a boat, or a 
boy. The Colonies claim, and rightly claim, the exercise of “the 
whole power of the Empire” for the preservation of their immediate 
interests, but they are apparently completely blind to the fact that 
without their contribution to, and participation in, the provision 
of a fleet and an army for general service “the whole power 
of the Empire” cannot be applied. The conditions of service, the 
principles of the organisation of all the armed forces of the Colonies, 
are specially designed to secure that there shall be no power of 
combination of the fighting forces of the Empire in war. To such 
an extent is this principle carried that in Australia, until quite 
recently, the employment of the force of one Colony beyond an 
imaginary line, dividing it from another Colony, was not legal. 
In a Colony elsewhere no unit of military force can be called 
on to die for his country at a greater distance than four miles 
from his own particular hearthstone. In every city of the Empire, 
in every centre of British population at home and abroad, rhetori- 
cal pictures of soldiers furnished by all parts of the Empire stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder on the battle-field evokes passionate ap- 
plause. But the possibility of any such thing actually taking place 
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is proscribed by Colonial laws. The difference between popular 
British sentiment and actual British fact is certainly truly re- 
markable. 

When a military force from New South Wales did stand 
“shoulder to shoulder” with the troops of the United Kingdom 
in the eastern Sudan, it was applauded by the whole Empire 
as a marvellous thing. The spectacle of soldiers of the same 
Queen, citizens of the same state, men of the same blood, really 
standing shoulder to shoulder in line of battle was regarded as 
extraordinary. But the departure of that force from Australia 
did not meet with universal approval in Australia. It was against 
the law, it was wholly in defiance of the principles which govern 
Australian arrangements for war, An Act of Indemnity had after- 
wards to be passed to avert possible pains and penalties to Col- 
onial Ministers who had the temerity to give practical effect to 
the “shoulder to shoulder” theory. 

Judged by recent history, and examined dispassionately by 
the laws and regulations which govern the military systems of 
the outlying parts of the Empire—always excluding India—“ the 
whole power of the Empire” in its military interpretation means, 
and means only, as much of that unknown portion of the regular 
army at home, provided by the United Kingdom alone, which 
is old enough, is trained and is fit to embark. 

Now if some flagrant and wanton act of foreign interference 
with rights or concerns of some British Colony occurred to- 
morrow there would be indignant uproar from one end of the 
Empire to the other, and a chorus of demands from all its parts to 
resist it with “the whole power of the Empire.” What the morrow 
may bring we cannot know, but to-day no effort should be spared 
to bring home to the minds of Colonial Governments and of all 
our kin in possessions beyond sea, the naked fact that what they 
would demand under such circumstances has, by reason of their 
own policies and actions, no real form or substance. 

If our sentiments be more than skin deep, if the desire for 
unity be a living force, as it certainly on the surface appears to 
be, if the peoples of our Colonies are not merely fair-weather 
friends to each other and to the mother country, and are in truth 
and in fact resolutely resolved to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
the storm of war as well as in the calm of peace, it is surely time 
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for us all to leave off “ perorating” and come to the cold prosaic 
business of arranging, amongst ourselves, to give to the theory 
of unity practical effect in war, and to deliberately and formally 
accept the self-sacrifices it requires. 


VIII—COLONIAL RECRUITING. 


It must, however, be remembered that even were the defensive 
policies within the Empire to be reversed, in order to adopt the 
principle of mobility as the essence of all defensive arrange- 
ments, any considerable numerical addition to the Imperial army 
could not be provided for by Colonial populations. The geographi- 
cal distribution of people of British origin forbids any such expec- 
tation. There are some 38,000,000 at home, while the aggregate 
total population of the self-governing Colonies is about 11,000,000. 
In no other British possessions abroad do people of even European 
origin congregate. These must be therefore excluded from con- 
sideration under this particular head. Now, from the 11,000,000 
Colonial population must be deducted about 3,000,000 represent- 
ing native races. But, besides paucity of actual numbers, other 
conditions operate to exclude the prospect of obtaining, in the 
Colonies, recruits for an army of the Empire. The people of the 
Colonies are so exceedingly well-to-do that, under the volun- 
tary system, the pay and attractions necessary to induce men 
to enlist in the ranks would be prohibitive. What is good 
enough to tempt respectable young men in the mother country 
to enlist would be scoffed at by the poorest of their able- 
bodied fellow-citizens in the Colonies. Where every young man 
physically fit can earn, with ease and in comfort, daily wages 
exceeding in amount the pay of an old subaltern officer in the 
Queen’s army, we need not look for privates. The mother country, 
from these causes, must needs find the men for the army to fight 
for the Empire, and must continue to do so for some generations 
to come, 

It would be interesting know how many of our Colonial 
fellow-subjects realise how very little they do to provide for the 
safety and to maintain the honour in war of that Empire they 
proudly, and rightly, call their own. Maultitudes of them are prob- 
ably not aware that even the private soldiers who place their 
lives at the disposal of the Empire contribute out of their own 
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pocket to the cost of that fleet and that army to which the Col- 
onies owe their security. The private soldier and every man at 
home, however humble and however poor, does so in every glass of 
beer he takes and every pipe he smokes. The people of the self- 
governing Colonies do not. For the fleet for the general duties of the 
Empire, for the army for the general service of the Empire, the 
self-governing Colonies of the Empire are at no charge. It is the 
people at home and the people of India who bear the whole weight 
of the duties of Empire. On them, and on them only, now rests 
their discharge. To obtain all the advantages of Imperial citizen- 
ship, while escaping entirely from the obligations of maintaining 
an Imperial fleet and an Imperial army, is now a very simple 
process indeed. A British citizen has only to remove from the 
mother country, or from India, as the case may be, to one of the self- 
governing Colonies. He will there be just as much entitled to demand 
the exercise of “the whole power of the Empire” to protect his 
interests as if he had remained at home or in India, and he will 
not have the personal pecuniary disadvantage of paying for it. 


IX.—THE RELATION OF COLONIES TO THE FLEET. 


Reasons forbidding expectation of Colonies furnishing any ap- 
preciable number of recruits for a general service army do not 
apply to the broader and more urgent question of Colonial re- 
lationship to the fleet. 

Naval power is primarily a question of ships. The quality 
and sufficiency of the men to fight them are matters incidental 
to the provision of armed and fitted ships. But the real naval 
strain on national resources is ships, not men, The power to 
provide ships is a question of money rather than of men. Any 
difference between the ability of the Colonies and that of the 
mother country to provide ships, is simply the difference of 
financial capacity. Now, the aggregate of the revenues of the 
self-governing Colonies is very nearly half that of the mother 
country. Practically, the Colonies are able to apply their whole 
revenue to civil purposes. One-fifth of the total revenue of the 
mother country is spent on the fleet, which has to discharge the 
duty of safeguarding the commerce of the Colonies and of in- 
cidentally protecting them “from organised invasion from the 
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sea.” To the cost of that sea-going fleet for general Imperial 
service no self-governing Colony pays anything at all. 

The Australian Colonies do, however, contribute to the ex- 
pense of ships on the Australian station. The amount is but a 
small portion of the cost of the whole squadron. It is at the 
rate of about one hundred and eighty pennies to every hundred 
pounds sterling of their revenue. The Australasians insisted on its 
being a condition of this agreement to pay this small annual contri- 
bution that none of the ships of the squadron were to be avail- 
able for general Imperial service, for it was stipulated that with- 
out the sanction of the seven separate Governments of Australasia, 
none of these ships were to pass beyond a defined imaginary 
water-line encircling Australia. 

When, however, the German Emperor telegraphed to the 
President of the Transvaal a message which was regarded as an 
attempt at foreign interference in British concerns, Australasians 
rose as one man to show how they were determined to resist it. 
In this hour of assumed danger of war they did not propose to 
increase their naval charge. They did not release the squadron 
from its Australian handcuffs, but they compelled an_ itinerant 
German band—in one of their magnificent and wealthy cities—to 
keep on playing “ Rule Britannia” all day long! This incident 
was duly paragraphed in the British Press round the world as 
one more proof of the solidarity of British sentiment and British 
strength. 

It did show, in a curiously grotesque way, how all-prevailing 
is the sentiment of unity in our race, and how universal is our 
abhorrence of foreign interference in our concerns, But viewed 
from the practical standpoint of British Defence it reveals a 
picture of that complete antagonism which at present exists 
between Colonial sentiment and Colonial policy and practice in 
relation to that fleet on the strength and absolute freedom of 
which they depend for their existence. 

The picture is only complete when it is remembered that 
while Colonial citizens abroad confined their action to coercing 
foreign musicians to blow their “Rule Britannia” sentiments, we 
at home were silently giving practical effect to our determination 
to maintain Britannia’s rule, by adding to our fleet. Happily, 


peace remained unbroken. But had the tragedy of general war 
22* 
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followed this Colonial comedy, the distinction between the popu- 
lar and real aspects of British Defence would have been still more 
painfully apparent. 

How long that state of things will continue depends upon 
popular knowledge. Once facts are understood, common-sense 
will do the rest. Imperial Statesmen cannot then remain dumb 
nor Colonial Ministers inert. 

The eleven self-governing Colonies in all the years since self- 
government to Colonies was granted, have as yet produced one, 
and only one, statesman able to conceive and courageous enough 
to apply a policy of practical Colonial action for the consolidation 
of British strength, He it was who despatched the force from 
New South Wales to the Sudan,* and his words shall close this 
brief survey of the popular and real aspects of British Defence :— 


“ Britain’s fleet is the instrument of power, and the symbol of her unity. 
British ships of war are the safeguard of Colonial liberty, and the natural 
chain which holds the scattered communities together. The fleet, therefore, 
ought to be one. Division is weakness, and the old story of the bundle of 
sticks has here its proper application. Let there be one navy, under the rule 
of a single Admiralty—a navy in which the Colonies shall be as much in- 
terested as the mother country, which shall be theirs as well as hers, and on 
which they may all rely in time of danger.” 

JoHN C. R. COLOMB, 


* The late Right Hon. W. B. Dalley. 








Charles Darwin and Karl Marx: A Comparison 





III.—LIFE. 

ty] HAVE no intention here to give any biography 
| of either Darwin or Marx. Only a note or 
two upon their lives generally, and upon my 
own personal recollections of them. Darwi 
was born February 12th, 1809; he died April 
19th, 1882. Marx was born May sth, 1818; 
he died March 18th, 1883. Marx I only saw 
twice in my life, and once in his. The first time I saw him he 
was alive, the second time he was dead. A good many years 
ago now, when I was quite a young man, I gave a lecture on 
“Insects and Flowers” at the Orphan Working School, Haver- 
stock Hill, London. It was a féte-day at the school, and besides 
the children and their teachers a number of those interested in 
the school were present. As I was a young man of only one 
or two and twenty, I do not doubt that the lecture was a 
very bumptious, self-sufficient performance. After it was over a 
number of the visitors were introduced to me. I only remember 
three of them. One of the three was a not very tall, but very power- 
fully-built, man, with a tremendous leonine head, and the strongest 
and yet gentlest eyes I think I ever saw. The second was a 
lady of singular refinement and high-breeding. The third was a 
young girl. The man was Karl Marx. The woman was his wife, 
Jenny von Westphalen. The young girl is now my wife. I remember 
with what kindness and generosity Marx spoke to me. He spoke 
in very high terms, terms far too high, of the lecture, and pro- 
phesied all sorts of good things in the way of future work, It 
was really as if I were the teacher and he the learner. I fear 
that at that time I did not nearly properly estimate the inestim- 
able value of such a criticism from such a man, 
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The next time I saw him he was lying dead on the simple 
bed at 45, Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hill. I stood by 
the side of his corpse, hand-in-hand with my wife. 

As to Darwin, with him my immediate personal relations were 
fuller. As a young man I studied his works, and upon several 
occasions, when I met with difficulties I wrote to him and laid 
the difficulties before him. I am sure now that in most cases, if 
not in all, I ought to have worked out the difficulties for myself. 
Certainly I had no right to take up his time, which belonged not 
to me but to the whole world. Nevertheless, in every case I re- 
ceived from him a courteous and most helpful answer. Indeed, 
that has always been the way with the great men of genius. They 
are always so ready to help students. That was the way with 
Marx, as everyone that applied to him would bear witness, and 
that was the way with Darwin. 

I never met the latter face to face until the year 1881. In 
September of that year a Conference of Freethinkers was held in 
London. One of the Presidents over the Conference was Dr. 
Ludwig Biichner, who is well known in Germany as one of the 
popularisers of the teachings of Darwin. Biichner expressed a 
wish to see Darwin. I wrote to the latter, and told him of this 
wish. A letter came back asking us both to pay him a visit and 
lunch with him. So on Wednesday, September 28th, 1881, 
Biichner and myself took train to Orpington in Kent, and drove 
four miles to the little village of Down, where Darwin lived. 
He met us on the threshold of his house. Here, again, was a 
man of commanding presence, although his health was fragile. He 
stood some six feet in height, and here, again, were the im- 
mensely powerful head, and the strong and yet gentle eyes. We 
lunched with him and some of his family. His wife was at 
the end of the table towards the large garden in which so many 
of his experiments were carried on. We learned afterwards that 
she held strongly the orthodox views on all points. In fact, he 
explained to us later how he had experienced no little pain in 
publishing his scientific discoveries from the fact that the state- 
ment of them in some cases was liable to hurt those who were 
very near and dear to him. It may have been an accident, but 
the fact remains that, whilst Biichner was placed next to 
Darwin at table, between myself and Mrs. Darwin there was a 
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clergyman of the Church of England, He was a broad-minded 
clergyman, and a most charming fellow; but there he was, 
Besides these, Francis Darwin, who assisted his father in his latest 
work, and his child were also present. At lunch the conversation 
was on scientific subjects. Afterwards, in his study, as he rested 
and smoked a cigarette, Darwin himself at once led the talk to 
religion. Now, although a man’s views on speculative subjects 
have, in a sense, nothing to do with his scientific work and 
beliefs, either in biology or Socialism, it is always of interest to 
know what are the religious views of any great thinker, Darwin’s 
first question to us was, “Why do you call yourselves Atheists, 
and say there is no God?” A question showing that, absorbed 
in his biological studies, he was not in touch with the contro- 
versies going on in the world outside, just as he was out of 
touch with the great conflict between Capital and Labour raging 
without his door. We explained to him that we were Atheists, 
but did not say there was no God. Only being unable to realise 
and believe in the idea of Deity, we were without God ; neither 
asserting, however, nor denying His existence. We found that 
Darwin held the same opinion, only, as he put it, he called 
himself an Agnostic. Personally, I have always held that 
“ Atheist” is only “ Agnostic” writ aggressive, and “ Agnostic” 
is only “Atheist” writ respectable. We found, upon further 
enquiry, that he was some forty years of age before he became 
an Agnostic. Asked why he gave up the Christian religion, he 
made the reply, “ Because I found no evidence for it.” And 
this, coming from perhaps the greatest and most careful weigher 
of evidence ever known, has its significance. 

Marx was an avowed Atheist. And those who desire to 
know the scientific reasons for the materialism of Marx, Engels, 
Bebel, Liebknecht, Guesde, Lafargue, Adler, Plechanoff—in a 
word, of all the founders and teachers of scientific Socialism, 
should read the whole of the introduction written by Frederick 
Engels in 1892 to my translation of his Socialism, Scientific and 
Utopian (Sonnenschein), and especially pages 9 to 18. 

Thus far I have pointed out resemblances between these two 
great men. I have now to note one or two points of difference 
between them. Darwin had the good fortune to be a man of 
means. Marx was all his life a poor man. Darwin was born 
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in the purple of wealth. He had never to trouble about bread- 
and-cheese. He was saved from the carking cares that eat into 
ife and make your best work impossible. 

It was especially fortunate in the case of Darwin that he had 
not to work for his living. That fragility of health to which I 
have already referred would almost certainly have prevented him 
from doing the wonderful work he did if a large part of his 
energies had been devoted to the earning of his livelihood. 

On the other hand, Marx was to the day of his death, and 
at his death, a poor man. There are some wild superstitions 
still about in respect to the wealth of the International Working 
Men’s Association, and of its great founder. The “ International” 
often had not enough money to pay its postage-stamps. Marx, 
for the larger part of his life, knew what real poverty meant. 
He was not unacquainted with the interior of a pawnbroker’s 
shop. He wrote much of the first volume of Das Kapital in a 
little room in Dean Street, Soho, nearly opposite the present 
Royalty Theatre, in which room his youngest daughter Eleanor 
was born. And he wrote much of it with his little children on 
his knees. His books were at first tabooed by the German pub- 
lishers. It was with difficulty that anyone could be found to 
bring them out at all. During his lifetime they brought him in 
little or nothing. But, as is the way in this “mucky lump of 
a planet,” as Mr. Yorke says in Shirley, after his death they 
became not only of scientific but of monetary value, and there 
is no difficulty now about getting a publisher for them either in 
Germany or in this country. When he died he left his children 
no other legacy than these works, the memory of “a good man 
that did good things,” and an imperishable name. 

Another difference between these two great geniuses is the 
place of their burial. Darwin lies in Westminster Abbey. Marx 
lies on the crowded hillside, in the London clay of Highgate. 
It is fitting enough that Darwin should be buried in Westminster 
Abbey. In that great mausoleum of the worthy and the un- 
worthy he lies at least along with some of his peers. And, after 
all, it is fitting that Marx should lie in the Highgate clay, which 
reeks with innumerable dead. He lies there among the people 
With him are buried his wife, and their beloved friend of many 
years, the peasant woman Helena Demuth—one of the finest and 
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noblest natures I ever met. So, also, it is in keeping that the 
ashes of Engels were at his own request cast into the sea; the 
ashes of him who did more than any other, except his beloved 
friend Marx, to make the tide of human thought set towards the 
desired haven where man will rest. 

Another difference between the two is that Marx was the 
more universal man. Darwin was a geologist and biologist pure 
and simple. He read with difficulty any other language than his 
own, and, as far as I know, spoke no language but English. 
He confessed to me personally that he had not read Shakespeare 
for many years. His letter already quoted shows that economic 
science was not studied by him. On the other hand, Marx read 
practically every European language, and wrote and spoke per- 
fectly, English, French, and German. His knowledge of the 
general literature of all countries was immense. As for Shakespeare, 
he was “the god of his idolatry.” He could say with Emerson, 
“TI am always happy to meet persons who perceive the tran- 
scendent superiority of Shakespeare over all other writers.” He 
delighted in all forms of art, and was among the first to 
recognise “the transcendent superiority of Irving” over all other 
actors. He read deeply in all sciences; was thoroughly versed 
in the whole of the works of Darwin himself; has left note- 
books crammed with notes upon chemistry ; turned for relaxation 
to mathematics, in which, according to my friend Justice Sam 
Moore (no mean mathematician himself), Marx has made some 
remarkable discoveries. He had a sense in which Darwin ap- 
pears to have been deficient—that of humour. Above all, in 
comparing them as differing, Marx was not only a philosopher, 
but a man of action. He was a practical revolutionist. He was, 
is, and for ever will be, the leader of the great practical revolt 
of the nineteenth century against the domination of capitalism. 
He was, is, and for ever will be, the leader of multitudes of men 
and women, many of whom will never read a line of his writings. 


IV.—CHARACTER. 


Indirectly,a great deal has already been said about the characters 
of Darwin and Marx. Their physical appearance was in harmony 
with those characters. Both were men of singularly commanding 
presence as well as personality. Their faces, even as only known 
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to us by portraits, are full of remarkable strength and beauty. 
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Compare, for example, the pictures of Darwin with, say, those 
of the various gentlemen who profess to satisfactorily reconcile 


the teachings of Darwin with those of the orthodox people. 


Or 


compare the head of Marx with, say, that of the present German 


Emperor. 
claim them 
the ordinary 


Head, eyes, body, manner, with both these men pro- 


kings among men; whilst the others possess only 


characteristics of ordinary citizens. 


In both Darwin and Marx there was that beautiful modesty 


without affectation characteristic of the highest minds. 


They had 


none of the affected mock modesty that you and I suffer from. 
And their moral character was on the same high level with their 


intellectual character. 


characters. 
right in life 


misrepresenta 
their theories. 


rare—outlived it. 


Truth, rectitude, purity, marked those 
They both seemed to have an instinct for what is 


as well as in science. Altogether two very beautiful 
natures. And therefore necessarily the subject of calumny and 
tion. Their critics were not content with attacking 

They assailed the men in their private characters. 
The foulest statements were made about the private lives of both 
men. And in the case of Marx at a time when no newspaper 
in Europe would open its columns to any refutation of the calum- 
nies. However, Darwin and he lived it all down; and—this is 


Before their death the world knew them both, 


not as their intimates knew them, but as men of the very highest 
and most irreproachable moral character. 

When we see the whole world of science accepting the doc- 
trine of evolution as taught by Darwin, we are inclined to say, 


“If only he were alive to see it all.” 


And when we see the whole 


world of human life agitated by and slowly accepting the econo- 
mic teachings of Marx, we are inclined to say, “If only he were 


alive to see 


it all.” But they both knew. 


Great men of this 


order know perfectly well the result. We may note the pathos of 
the fact that the blind Homer never saw the faces of those to 


whom he recited the Iliad and the Odyssey ; 


that Shakespeare 


never saw his woman characters played by women ; that Beethoven 
in his later years never heard a note of the music he had created. 
But Homer knew that his poems would be read and loved all 


through the 


centuries. Shakespeare knew what Viola, 


demona, Rosalind, Beatrice, Miranda, would be in the persons 


Des- 
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of women. Beethoven knew how his melodies and harmonies 
would stir the secret souls of men. And so Darwin knew what 
the scientific world would be for his teaching; and Marx knew 
that his name would for ever and for ever rank among the im- 
mortals and be treasured in the hearts of the people. 

As one looks at these two men, at their lives, their works, 
their generalisations, at the enormous effects that they have pro- 
duced and will produce, at first something like a feeling of des- 
pair settles down upon us. By the side of these we are so in- 
finitely little. But although it is not for us to think their high 
thoughts, and to make their discoveries, revolutionising human 
thought and human life, yet, after all, they only did the best that 
was in them. And we can at least do that. Let us end then 
on no note of despair, but with the resolve that we also with 
the best of our ability will do what lies in us. We can at all 
events study their teachings and try to make them known unto 
others. Thus, in the words of Darwin to Marx, we can show that 
we also “earnestly desire the increase of knowledge, which is 
sure in the long-run to lead to the happiness of mankind.” 


EDWARD AVELING, 
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The Men of Cornwall 


I, 
AIHE river Tamar divides from the rest of Great 
Britain an ancient land, small in extent, but 
strong in its individuality. The first impression 
which Cornwall makes on the traveller who 
enters it by rail is that of a semi-French 
country ; he passes stations with names of 
totally foreign complexion, St. Germans, Men- 
heniot, Doublebois; and when he reaches his destination the 
names of the streets confirm this suggestion--thus, Street-an-Pol 
indicates a French rather than an English method of denomi- 
nation. The language the people speak also scarcely sounds 
English to the stranger. I know a lady who immediately after 
arriving in Cornwall was addressed by a Cornishwoman in words 
that were unintelligible, but in tones that sounded so French, 
that before realising where she was she spoke in French. The 
inflection of the Cornish voice is very characteristic ; it rises in a 
musical wave to a climax reached about the antepenultimate 
syllable. To the dweller in Cornwall who returns after an ab- 
sence amid the level harshness of English voices, this soft inflection 
breaks as gratefully as the ripple of the Cornish summer sea on the 
rocks. In certain details the Cornish pronunciation is nearer to 
the French than the English; in Cornwall they avoid the English 
u (ew) sound, and they like to transform the English e; thus 
my own name, pronounced “ Heilis,” by the genteel Cornish 
person anxious to ape “up-along” folk, is “ Alis” to the true 
old-school Cornishman, as it is to the Frenchman. In the general 
physical and mental characteristics of the race, as will be seen 
later on, there is much to remind the dweller in Cornwall that 
he is not very far from France. 
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There is good reason for the presence of this pervading im- 
pression. The Cornish, with the Welsh on one side of them 
and the Bretons on the other, constitute altogether a compact 
group of peoples, intimately related to each other, distantly re- 
lated to the Irish and the Highlanders outside the group. On 
the whole, as we should expect, the Cornish seem more closely 
related to the Bretons than are the Welsh. 

“ By Tre, Ros, Pol, Lan, Ker, and Pen 

You may know most Cornishmen,” 
the saying runs, The evidence of language is not altogether con- 
clusive, but we may find all these prefixes among the people 
and places of Brittany, where, indeed, we even find a region 
called Cornouaille. In Wales the names have deviated from the 
primitive shape to a much greater extent. The most marked 
resemblance in names between the Cornish and the Welsh is 
the prevalence among both alike of Richardses and Williamses 
and Thomases, and so on, The very numerous Cornish saints 
indicate the relationships of the people ; the saints of the Lizard 
district belong to Brittany, those of North Cornwall to Wales, 
while West Cornwall was converted by the Irish, with whom the 
Cornish have a distinct, though more remote, affinity. In many 
details of custom, also, the Cornish who preserve ancient ways 
recall their various Keltic neighbours. Again, the Cornishman is 
distinguished from the English by the spade which he uses 
everywhere, and for all purposes, and cannot be persuaded to 
abandon. The common Anglo-Saxon spade is well-known ; it is 
a short, powerful implement with a large oblong blade, and a 
cross-piece at the end of the handle, not an elegant instrument, 
but well adapted to obtain a maximum output of energy from 
arms and back and legs. The Cornish spade—also found in 
Wales and Ireland—is often as long as its owner, with a slender, 
slightly curved handle and a small heart-shaped blade; it is a 
graceful instrument, adapted to the shallow soil of Cornwall, 
adapted also to the lithe, slow, free movements of Cornishmen, 
who possess a characteristic which has been lovingly described 
by a child of the land as a “divine laziness.” Such are a few 
of many traits which bring the Cornish much nearer to the 
Welsh and the Bretons, even to the Irish, than to the Anglo- 
Saxon English. 
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For the sake of convenience I have called the Cornish Kelts. 
There is no doubt whatever that the language was purely Keltic, 
but the modern ethnologist is inclined to demur when the race 
is called Keltic. He points out that there were people in Corn- 
wall before the so-called Kelts came, and that there is no reason 
to suppose they were annihilated by the Kelts, while it is very 
certain there have been immigrations of other races since. There 
is no doubt about this; it is indeed because the Cornish are a 
race well compacted of various elements that they have been 
able to show such vigour and versatility in spite of the small 
home they occupy in the world. But while it cannot be said 
that the Cornish are pure Kelts, it must be remembered that 
the Kelts form a considerable element in the race, leaving more 
distinct traces here than in any other part of England. There 
is, therefore, little impropriety in continuing to speak of the 
Cornish as Kelts, provided we duly understand the limited sense 
in which the word must here be used. 

The dweller in Cornwall comes in time to perceive the con- 
stant recurrence of various types of man. Of these, two at least 
are well marked, very common, and probably of great antiquity 
and significance. The man of the first type is slender, lithe, 
graceful, usually rather short; the face is smooth and delicately 
outlined, without bony prominences, the eyebrows finely pencilled. 
The character is on the whole charming, volatile, vivacious, but 
not always reliable, and while quick-witted, rarely capable of 
notable achievement or strenuous endeavour. It is a distinctly 
feminine type. The other type is large and solid, often with 
much crispy hair on the face and shaggy eyebrows. The arches 
over the eyes are well marked and the jaws massive; the bones 
generally are developed in these persons, though they would 
scarcely be described as raw-boned; in its extreme form a face 
of this type has a rugged prognathous character which seems to 
belong to a lower race. 

The women are solid and vigorous in appearance, with fully- 
developed breasts and hips, in marked contrast with the first 
type, but resembling the women met with in Central and Western 
France. Indeed, the people of this type generally recall a certain 
French type, grave, self-possessed, deliberate in movement, capable 
and reliable in character. I mention these two types because 
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they seem to me to represent the two oldest races of Cornwall, 
or, indeed, of England. The first corresponds to the British 
Neolithic man—as described by Garson and other cautious 
investigators of recent date—who held sway in England before 
the so-called Kelts arrived, and who probably belonged to the 
so-called Iberian race; in pictures of Spanish women of the best 
period, indeed, and in some parts of modern Spain we may still 
see the same type. The second corresponds to the more 
powerful, and also, as his remains show, more cultured and 
esthetic Kelt, who came from France and Belgium, driving the 
Neolithic man into the fortified hill-dwellings which abound in 
West Cornwall as well as in some other parts of Southern 
England. Here the Neolithic people may have dwelt until they 
adopted the language and higher civilisation of the sturdier Kelts, 
or perhaps until they were reconciled in the face of common 
foes. When craniologists assert that Cornish heads sometimes 
show French affinities, sometimes Spanish, we must put this 
fact down, not, as is sometimes done, to recent accidental cross- 
ing, but to the survival of two aboriginal elements in the popula- 
tion. When these types of individual are well combined, the results 
are often very attractive. We then meet with what is practically 
a third type: large, dignified, handsome people, distinguished 
from the Anglo-Saxon not only by their prominent noses and 
well-formed chins, but also by their unaffected grace and refine- 
ment of manner. In many a little out-of-the-world Cornish farm 
I have met the men of this type, and admired the distinction of 
their appearance and bearing, their natural instinctive courtesy, 
their kindly hospitality. It was surely of such men that Queen 
Elizabeth thought when she asserted that all Cornishmen are 
courtiers. 

I do not wish to insist too strongly on these types which 
blend into one another, and may even be found in the same 
family. The Anglo-Saxon stranger, who has yet had no time to 
distinguish them, and who comes, let us say, from a typically 
English county like Lancashire, still finds much that is unfa- 
miliar in the people he meets. They strike him as rather a dark 
race, lithe in movement, after the manner of sailors and fisher- 
men, and their hands and feet are small. Their hair has a ten- 
dency to curl, and their complexions, even those of the men, are 
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often incomparable. This last character is due to the extremely 
moist climate of Cornwall, swept on both sides by the sea- 
laden winds of the Atlantic. In the same way the traveller 
southwards through Provencal France, when at length he reaches 
the Mediterranean, is impressed by the fresh, fair cheeks of the 
Marseillaises ; and I have never anywhere in the world so fully 
realised the loveliness of a fair complexion as in the faces of 
Englishwomen newly arrived among the dry, harsh skins one sees 
in rainless Australia. More than by this, however, the stranger 
accustomed to the heavy, awkward ways of the Anglo-Saxon 
clodhopper will be struck by the bright, independent intelli- 
gence and the faculty of speech which he finds here. The work, 
as one finds later, may be ill done, it will certainly be done 
with deliberation, but the worker is quick-witted, and, rightly or 
wrongly, he retains a certain superiority over his work. No 
disguise can cover the rusticity of the English rustic; on Cornish 
roads one may often meet a carman whose clear-cut face, 
bushy moustache, and general bearing might easily add dis- 
tinction to Pall Mall. 

A very marked trait of the Cornish is their independence. Far 
more innately than the inhabitants of any other part of England, 
these people are democrats. They may not hold more advanced 
political views, but they have a more instinctive dignity and 
self-respect, a more natural and matter-of-course sense of equality. 
It may be seen in little matters; the use of the obsequious 
“Sir” (a matter of inflection, be it noted, for we have the con- 
temptuous “Sir” of Dr. Johnson, the American’s non-commital 
“Sir,” the Frenchman’s purely courteous “ Monsieur”), as well as 
the touching of caps, so widespread in England generally, are 
not prevalent in Cornwall. The Cornishman, if possible, always 
addresses you by your name. Democracy in the Anglo-Saxon 
is often a mere blustering revolt against servility. He asserts 
his equality with the mere snobbish assertiveness of the man 
who has no sense of equality in his soul. The Cornishman’s 
sense of equality is so deep-rooted that nothing can perturb 
his friendly courtesy to social superiors, and when the shocked 
middle-class Anglo-Saxon stiffly draws back, the Cornishman 
puts it down to the eccentric pride of “up-along” folk. It is 
noteworthy that the conception of democracy as a spiritual grace, 
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not to be found by much seeking, has throughout inspired a 
distinguished Cornishman of to-day, Edward Carpenter, in writing 
his Zowards Democracy. This democratic instinct is a very 
ancient trait in the Cornish character. The American who visits 
England is impressed by the persistence of the feudal spirit. 
That spirit, undoubtedly, with the servile dependence and 
swaggering revolt from dependence which it engenders, is the 
great enemy of democracy. But feudalism with difficulty pene- 
trated into Cornwall, never took root there, and faded away at 
an early period. The temper of the race, while not opposed to 
voluntary communistic co-operation, as we may still see among the 
fishermen, is distinctly averse to the subordination and unquestion- 
ing obedience of patriarchal feudalism. 

The special characters of the race are often vividly shown in 
its women. I am not aware that they have ever played a large 
part in the world, whether in life or art. But they are memor- 
able enough for their own qualities. Many years ago, as a 
student in a large London hospital, I had under my care a 
young girl who came from labour of the lowest and least skilled 
order. Yet there was an instinctive grace and charm in all her 
ways and speech which distinguished her utterly from the rough 
women of her class. I was puzzled then over that delightful 
anomaly. In after years, recalling her name and her appearance, 
I knew that she was Cornish, and I am puzzled no longer. I 
have since seen the same ways, the same soft, winning speech 
equally unimpaired by hard work and rude living. The Cornish 
woman possesses an adroitness and self-possession, a modulated 
readiness of speech, far removed from the awkward heartiness of 
the Anglo-Saxon woman, the emotional inexpressiveness of the 
Lancashire lass whose eyes wander around as she seeks for 
words, perhaps completing her unfinished sentence by a snap of 
the fingers. The Cornish woman—at all events while she is 
young and not submerged by the drudgery of life—exhibits a 
certain delightful volatility and effervescence. In this respect she 
has some affinity with the bewitching and distracting heroines of 
Thomas Hardy’s novels—for instance, the little schoolmistress 
of Under the Greenwood Tree—doubtless because the Wessex folk 
of the same south coast are akin to the Cornish. The Cornish 
girl is inconsistent without hypocrisy; she is not ashamed of 
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work, but she is very fond of jaunts, and on such occasions she 
dresses herself, it would perhaps be rash to say with more zeal 
than the Anglo-Saxon maiden, but usually with more success, 
She is an assiduous chapel-goer, equally assiduous in flirtation 
when chapel is over. The pretty Sunday-school teacher and 
leader of the local Band of Hope cheerfully confesses as she 
drinks off the glass of claret you offer her that she is but a 
poor teetotaler. The Cornish woman will sometimes have a baby 
before she is legally married; it is only an old custom of the 
country, though less deeply rooted than the corresponding cus- 
tom in Wales. After she has married, her man perhaps leaves her 
to go to America or the Cape, and disappears; in a few years 
she may marry again. One sometimes wonders how far the vola- 
tile and mercurial element in the Cornish woman, the delightful 
inconsistency of the race generally, may not be associated 
with the climate of this land of sunshine and shower, with its 
perpetual rainbows hovering over the waters, and its heady 
Atlantic winds from the west. These mighty winds that rise 
up at night to howl, and whistle, and roar, have much to 
answer for in the physical conformation of the land; they 
have swept the soil until the rocks are bare, they have made the 
life of the woods impossible for all but the smallest and 
hardiest trees, they have piled up the sea-sand into dunes that 
have buried churches. The wind in Cornwall is a more power- 
ful factor in life than elsewhere. Sudden changes in the wind 
here strangely stimulate and exhaust the nervous system, both in 
the natives and in strangers. The people themselves, realising 
this, regard the wind as a cause of disease; the wind has got 
into his head (they say), or his throat, or his belly, as the case 
may be. 

Vivacious and intelligent as the Cornish people are, they 
seem to be, for the most part, inapt for strenuous intellectual 
effort. Cornwall has no famous thinkers to set against the 
Abelard, the Descartes, and many another only less famous, 
produced by an allied soil and allied race in Brittany. Sir 
Humphry Davy was scarcely a philosopher, but his name is 
the chief that comes into the mind. With his impressive per- 
sonality, his eloquence, his brilliant and many-sided versatility, 
Davy is typical of the Cornish spirit at its finest, just as his 
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contemporary, Dalton—rough, simple, unaffected, untiringly 
patient and plodding,— represents the northern Anglo-Saxon, 
One other name Cornwall has to show in the highest sphere of 
science: Adams, the astronomer and mathematician, who is for 
ever associated with the stupenduous feat of discovering Neptune. 
In general literature, on the other hand, especially what used 
to be called Jdelles lettres, the Cornish show very well. George 
Borrow was only half a Cornishman, but the whole temper of 
the man and his work—the brave and cheerful adventurvus- 
ness, the happy insight into varied and morbid moods, even 
the unconscious incongruity of the religious element—are very 
Cornish indeed. Trelawney was a true Cornishman in every 
sense, and his Adventures constitute the ideal history of the 
typical Cornishman. “Peter Pindar,” again, represents the Cornish 
adventurer in literature under his least amiable aspects, while 
Praed shows him under pleasanter aspects. Among greater 
men Keats is sometimes mentioned in connection with Corn- 
wall; it is not, indeed, definitely known whether the father of 
Keats came from Cornwall or Devonshire, but if not of Cornish 
he was evidently of allied race. The genius of the Bronté 
family is always associated with the eccentric Irish father ; it 
must be added that the genius was not made manifest until 
the Irish was blended with Cornish stock. In our own 
day it seems to me that the characteristics of the Cornish 
spirit are well exemplified in a young poet and critic who is 
of purely Cornish race, Mr. Arthur Symons. Mention must 
also be made of the group of novelists—such as Mr. Quiller- 
Couch, Mr. Lowry, and Mr. Pearce—who have devoted them- 
selves with delicate artistic fidelity to the delineation of their 
land and its people. 
HAVELOCK ELLIs, 
(Zo be continued.) 





























The Synagogue and St. Paul 





#1}; AUR and the Tiibingen School advanced a 
theory that a radical difference of opinion 
existed between Saint Paul and the Elder 
Apostles at Jerusalem, a difference that led to 
extreme bitterness of feeling. This theory 
for long was accepted as something proved 
beyond possibility of dispute. It was true 
that no trace of this appeared in the Canonical Epistles of James 
and Peter; but then it was asserted that these letters were not 
genuine, they had been manufactured at a later period to disguise 
a schism which had actually rent the Church in the Apostolic 
age. !t was also true that the Acts gave the faintest possible 
colour to such a theory, but to this it was replied that the Acts 
were a fraudulent fabrication for the same purpose; and that facts 
had been suppressed or misstated, so as to give to the early history 
of Christianity an appearance of harmony which had not really 
existed. 

The two props of the system were the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches of Asia, in the Apocalypse, and the Clementine 
Homilies. 

Renan says, quoting the former, “ Paul was, for one whole por- 
tion of the Church, a most dangerous heretic, a false Jew,* a false 
apostle,t a false prophet,t a new Balaam,§ a Jezebel, a scoundrel 
predicting the destruction of the Temple ;{ in two words, Simon 
the Magus.” 

To this he appends a note: “It cannot be doubted that the 
author of the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies often desires to desig- 








* Rev. ii. 93 iii. 9. + Rev. ii. 2. t Rev. ii. 20. 
§ Jude 11; 2 Pet. ii. 15; Rev. ii. 2, 6, 14-15. 
| Rev. ii. 20. J Clem. Homil. ii. 17. 
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nate the Apostle Paul under the person of Simon Magus.”* And 
he even goes so far as to suggest that the offer of money made 
to Peter by Simon at Samaria was really intended to represent 
Paul endeavouring to buy immunity from condemnation of his 
doctrine by the bribe of contributions to the poor of Jerusalem, 
and that Luke was too stupid not to see this, and so inserted it 
in his history. 

There exists a difficulty about identifying Paul with Jezebel 
and Balaam and the false prophets denounced in the Epistles to 
the Churches, if the date of the Apocalypse be, as is generally 
supposed, A.D. 95, which would be thirty years after the death 
of the Apostle to the Gentiles. To get over this difficulty it is 
thrust back to A.D. 66. 

_ The Clementine Homilies are an evident composition of the 

third century. They give us a controversy carried on between 
St. Peter and Simon the Sorcerer. But the latter is not repre- 
sented as expressing the opinions advocated by St. Paul. His 
doctrine is pure Gnosticism of a Supreme Good God, in opposi- 
tion to a God who created the world and matter, and who is 
also the God of the Jews. It is a doctrine based on Oriental 
dualism, old as any philosophy, active in Asia Minor and the 
West when Paul preached, and combated by him. Moreover, Peter 
is represented as teaching that the Law and the Prophets were 
vitiated by transmission through human channels, and that the 
function of a true prophet consists in distinguishing between what 
elements in the Old Testament were human and what were divine. 
His teaching may have a remote connection with that of St. Paul, 
that of Simon none at all. 

It will be seen that the whole scheme rests on somewhat 
rickety feet. 

But it is not my object in this paper to discuss and attempt 
to refute Baur’s assertions, supported by Renan, but to suggest 
that the coolness between the Apostles at Jerusalem and Paul, 
which I do not deny, was accountable on other grounds than a 
difference of doctrine, and that it never was more than a mis- 
understanding, speedily dispelled. I believe that a little considera- 
tion will show that Paul’s method of procedure in his mission was 
one that could not fail to awake hesitation in the minds of the 


* Saint Paul, 13mo ed., 1893, p. 303. 
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elder Apostles, and a desire for an explanation ; and that this was 
wholly independent of doctrinal questions. Only a very few years 
after the Ascension a contention had arisen at Jerusalem relative 
to the distribution of alms, the Hellenistic Jews complaining that 
their poor were passed over, and favour was shown to the poor 
of the native Jews. 

To rectify this seven deacons were appointed, all with Greek 
names, consequently all Hellenistic Jews. Directly after a per- 
secution of the Church broke out, occasioned by the conduct of 
these deacons, especially of Stephen, who had adopted the plan 
of speaking in the synagogues, and of using them as places for 
propagating Christian doctrines, and in doing this had used vio- 
lent language. 

The persecution that ensued was, apparently, directed entirely 
against these hot-headed missionaries ; and it is significant that no 
attempt was made to molest the Twelve. This was in A.D. 35; and 
the persecution by Herod, in which James, the son of Zebedee was 
killed, did not take place till nine years later. 

We hear no more of any testifying to Christ in the syna- 
gogues. We do not learn that the Apostles attempted thus to 
disturb the Jewish congregations. 

They spoke in the porch and porticoes of the Temple, open 
to all for disputations, and in the Council when summoned before 
the Sanhedrim, but hever in the synagogue. It is, of course, 
probable that the rulers would not invite them to speak 
there. 

It is also quite possible that they may have thought it un- 
advisable to do so, as it was by this means that Stephen had 
provoked the persecution which led to his death. But Paul, from 
the very beginning, adopted this method. At Damascus he 
started his ministry in this fashion, with the result that was in- 
evitable of producing a disturbance. “Straightway he preached 
Christ in the synagogues. And after that many days were 
fulfilled, the Jews took counsel to kill him.”* 

At Antioch, in Syria, it was probably the same, but we do not 
know for certain. Paul, however, was not a dominating personage 
in the Church there, and may not have been allowed to have his 
own way. That perhaps may account for the fact that there were 


* Acts ix. 20, 
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no disturbances at Antioch. But no sooner had he a free hand 
than he adopted this method wherever he went. 

As soon as he reached Salamis, in Cyprus, he or Barnabas, who 
was completely under his control, “preached the word of God in 
the synagogues of the Jews.”* 

When they reached Antioch of Pisidia they “went into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath day,”f and Paul at once seized on the 
opportunity, incautiously offered him by the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, to speak on the subject that lay near his heart. Very soon 
the same result followed as at Damascus. “The Jews stirred up 
the devout and honourable women, and the chief men of the city, 
and raised persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled 
them out of their coasts.” 

He did exactly the same at Iconium. “They went both 
together into the synagogue of the Jews, and so spake that a great 
multitude, both of the Jews and also of the Greeks believed.”§ A 
riot broke out, and Paul and Barnabas fled to Lystra, where, ap- 
parently, he adopted the same tactics with the same result. Thence 
they went on to Derbe and did the same. 

At Thessalonica, “ Paul, as his manner was, went in unto” the 
synagogue of the Jews, “and three Sabbath days reasoned with 
them out of the Scriptures.” Again the consequence was an 
uproar, and Paul had to fly.|| Paul went on to Bercea, and “com- 
ing thither, went into the synagogue of the Jews." 

At Corinth his conduct was peculiarly irritating. “He reasoned 
in the synagogue every Sabbath,” and when certain Jews ob- 
jected to this proceeding, and opposed, “he shook his raiment, 
and said unto them, Your blood be upon your own heads: I am 
clean ; from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles."** Not only 
was this a gesture of insult, but he added annoyance to the insult 
by securing a conventicle next door, and drawing off all those 
who believed, and with them Crispus, the chief ruler of the 
synagogue. 

As Professor Ramsay says, “It must be acknowledged that 
Paul had not a very conciliatory way with the Jews when he 
became angry. The shaking out his garments was, undoubtedly, 
avery exasperating gesture; and the occupying of a meeting-house 


“ Acts xiii. 5. + Acts xiii. 14. t Acts xiii. 50. § Acts xiv. 1. 
| Acts xvii. 1-2. 7 Acts xvii. Io. ** Acts xviii. 4, 6. 
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next door to the synagogue, with the former archisynagogos as 
a prominent officer, was more than human nature could stand.”* 

A disturbance was the result, and in it he got the better of 
his adversaries, for the mob of Corinthians sided against the Jews, 
and beat Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue. This did 
not conduce to a sweetening of the relations. 

When Paul came to Ephesus, “he himself entered into the 
synagogue, and reasoned with the Jews.”+ “He went into the 
synagogue, and spake boldly for the space of three months, 
disputing and persuading,”{ till at last the forbearance of the 
Jews was at an end; and he was driven forth, and obliged to 
hire for his purpose the school of Tyrannus. 

No sooner did he arrive in Jerusalem, after this, than he was 
recognised, and a riot ensued, that led to his arrest and transport 


to Rome. 
There are several points in Paul’s conduct that call for 


comment. 

In the first place, although he professed himself to be an 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and declared more than once his reso- 
lution to leave the Jews and devote himself wholly to the Gen- 
tiles, he did not do so. He never addressed the heathen unless 
he could help it. At Lystra, indeed, when the priests were 
about to do sacrifice to him and Barnabas, he protested, and at 
Athens he spoke in the Arcopagus, because forced to do so. 
Everywhere else he went into the synagogues. It was the 
Apostles at Jerusalem who spake in the porticoes; it was he 
who, where he was unknown, and his motive unsuspected, used 
the synagogue as a place for ventilating his doctrine. 

It is perfectly true that many Greeks, Macedonians, and Ana- 
tolians were drawn to the Gospel by him, but not until they 
had already been made proselytes by the Jews. 

Wherever the Jews were in the Roman world, in Asia Minor, 
in Greece, in Italy, in Gaul, and Spain, they exercised a 
powerful effect on religious opinion; they drew about them vast 
numbers of men and women, who turned away from the estab- 
lished Paganism in quest of something better. These neophytes 
did not submit to circumcision, they formed a wide nebulous 


* St. Paul the Traveller, 1896, p. 256. 
+ Acts xviii. 19. t Acts xix. 8. 
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ring around every synagogue, some more, some less, affiliated 


to it. 
It was to these that Paul addressed himself, not to the 


heathen. 

Such was the system of St. Paul in his missionary work. 
He did xot go to the heathen, though professing himself to 
be Apostle of the Gentiles, but drew away the converts already 
won by the synagogues. 

The proselyte had been gained to the synagogue by the 
teaching of the Unity jof the Godhead and the offer of a 
moral code given by God. But the Jew could not promise 
him anything for the future. The Old Testament was 
singularly reticent relative to any hopes after death for in- 
dividuals, The expectation of the Jew was fixed on the future 
national triumph over the Gentiles, and this was, in the nature 
of the case, not a very attractive prospect to the Gentile. He 
was given no assurance that he would partake in it. The doctrine 
of a resurrection was a gloss of the Rabbis on a few texts, it 
was nowhere plainly stated. There was no certain doctrine of 
reward and punishment in an after life. All that could be 
promised the Roman citizen, for instance, was, that some day 
or other, when the Messiah came, the Roman Imperial power 
would come cringing to the Jew who would treat it with con- 
tumely. 

The Gentile convert might submit to circumcision, but without 
the prospect of gaining much by it, and with the certainty of 
being ridiculed by his fellow-countrymen. 

But Paul came and completely outbid the synagogue. He 
assured the neophyte that the Kingdom of the Messiah would 
not be national but universal, and that he would personally 
share in it. Probably he would be alive when Christ returned, 
and he would, if faithful, be called to sit on a throne in heavenly 
places and to judge and expel Rabbi and Scribe who had been 
unbelieving. 

Such an offer dazzled the Greek and Anatolian proselyte. 
With such a prospect he would have nothing more to say to 
the Jewish teachers on whose lips hitherto he had hung. 

He was no longer the humble disciple and client, he was exalted 
to be a judge. 
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Naturally he had no love for the Jew, he entertained a secret 
contempt for him. Now he was given an opportunity of showing 
his superiority over his old masters. It was an aggravation to the 
loss effected, that Paul should have taken advantage of the un- 
suspicion of the Jews in strange synagogues to use them for his 
purpose. 

When he told the Jews ina synagogue that it was necessary 
that the Word of God should be spoken, first to them, but that 
as they put it from them that he would turn to the Gentiles, he 
did not mean that he would leave the synagogue and dispute in 
the academy and the porch with Pagans—but he marched out 
of the synagogue, and drew away with him nearly all the converts 
whom the Jews had been gathering round them for years, and 
started a fresh place of worship and instruction in another 
house. 

This, in itself, cannot have been pleasing to the Jews. 

But even this would not represent the whole of the case. 

The proselytes to every synagogue were of great commercial 
advantage to the Jews. Naturally enough, they dealt with them 
in the bazaars, they gave orders through them for goods they 
required, and when they desired a loan went to the Hebrew money- 
lenders. They did more than that, they induced their friends to 
deal with them ; and although the Jews were undoubtedly moved 
by religious zeal in “compassing sea and land to make one 
proselyte,” they did not shut their eyes to the fact that every 
proselyte gained was also a customer at their shops, 

A man is more sensitive in his pocket than in the soles of 
his feet, and the loss of their converts swept away by Paul, and 
the supply cut off, must have driven the Jews nearly mad. 

I do not say that Paul was not justified in taking the course 
he did. But I say that it was one that inevitably produced broils, 
and it was one that would also as inevitably be represented to 
the Apostles at Jerusalem in an unfavourable light. 

Paul, no doubt, justified his conduct to his own conscience, and 
to the Apostles, in this way. He argued that the syna- 
gogues were houses of God, whence the message of God was 
sounded forth; they were not the private property of individual 
communities, and certainly were not to be made use of as 
means for pushing the commercial advantage of these communities. 
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As a minister, an Apostle of God, having a mission from God, he 
had a right to enter into His house, to use it as he deemed 
necessary. 

Again, the message of salvation was to be declared first to the 
Jew, and only when rejected by the Jew then to be offered to the 
Gentile. He could offer it to the Jew only by going into the 
synagogue. If he was bound to present him with the first 
chance he was bound to do so in the synagogue. Every ques- 
tion has two sides to it; Paul could justify his course triumphantly 
when it was called in question, nevertheless his method was one 
which was liable to misrepresentation, and it was one that in- 
evitably stirred bad blood and produced outbreaks. 

Now, if we look at the conduct of the elder Apostles, we can 
understand their hesitation about endorsing Paul’s mode of pro- 
cedure. 

Undoubtedly they were extremely loth to break with the 
Jewish Church. The Word of God was first of all to be offered 
to the Hebrews; in that they and Paul were of one mind. This 
apparently had been insisted on by Christ. If the Jews as a 
nation had accepted the Gospel, what a marvellous effect on the 
world would have been produced! The Jews had their counters 
and their synagogues everywhere. Even in Spain so extensive 
had been their influence as to have almost Judaised the whole 
peninsula. Everywhere they had been pioneers of the Gospel, 
preparing men’s minds, not only giving to them faith in a sole 
God, but also a code of morals of Divine imposition. They had 
done more; everywhere they had roused expectation in the 
coming of a Messiah. 

Had the whole race everywhere accepted Christ, the result on 
the world would have been incalculable. And this the Twelve 
saw, and they were resolved to offer the chance to the Chosen 
People. Remaining—if we may trust the tradition recorded by 
Apollonius—at Jerusalem for twelve years after the Ascension, 
they must have exercised a mighty effect on opinion. To Jeru- 
salem flowed pilgrims from ‘all quarters of the world, and. these 
could not return without some knowledge of what the Twelve 
taught, and to which they remained as a College of Witnesses in 
the Holy City. 

The question that must have arisen was, When is. the Day 
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of Grace of the Jew at an end? Or in another form: When 
is this system of evangelisation to be abandoned for another? 

No doubt the Apostles were very reluctant, without being 
given some manifest token from on high, to change their mode 
of conducting the Christian mission. It was eminently successful. 
The knowledge of the truth went from the heart at Jerusalem 
in pulsations to the extreme limits of the known world. Why 
should it be given up? Was Paul’s method of setting the Jews in 
angry opposition one that was as likely to lead to the result he and 
they desired as that adopted by themselves? Was not he de- 
stroying the glorious chance of a national conversion by making 
it a question of money? It was because their interests were 
affected that the company at Philippi which traded on the 
ravings of the Pythonees stirred up a commotion against Paul; 
it was because their interests were affected that the makers of 
shrines at Ephesus provoked a 1iot; and inevitably Paul’s con- 
duct wherever he went in detaching the proselytes from the 
synagogues caused pecuniary loss to the Jews, and so roused them 
to extreme exasperation. 

When Jews came to the feasts at Jerusalem from Gallatia, 
Asia, Macedonia, Greece, they would undoubtedly represent Paul 
as producing riots in every town he visited, and in awaking 
the liveliest hostility to Christianity. That was precisely what 
Peter, James, and John sought to avoid, or stave off. Conse- 
quently it is quite possible—it is more than that, it is prob- 
able—that they looked with a troubled eye on his proceedings, 
and desired an explanation. 

The money question was again almost certainly at the root 
of the strong antagonism manifested by the Chief Priest and the 
higher officials of the Temple. These were all of the Sadducee 
faction, and regarded with aversion by the Pharisees. To them, 
sceptical and indifferent, the preaching of Paul was as naught ; if 
he stirred up a schism among the orthodox believers, none better 
pleased than they. But his work touched their pockets, and that 
it was which made them so persistent to obtain his destruction. 

Every Jew paid an annual contribution to the Temple, and 
many converts also sent their tribute. But when Paul detached 
the latter in a body from the synagogue, and also cut off the 
supply of proselytes, that meant the loss of all their contribu- 
tions. Paul, indeed, pushed on a collection for the poor of 
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Jerusalem, but the Sadducee priesthood cared nothing for the 
poor, they desired to finger the money themselves. 

The Apostles at Jerusalem were willing to go a long way 
to prevent a rupture. They attended the Temple services, 
they observed the festivals, they humoured even the prejudices 
of such as followed the teaching of the Rabbis; and as to their 
breaking of bread and observance of the Lord’s Resurrection, it 
was done without ostentation. 

The period was a critical one. 

An intense bitterness was felt among the orthodox Jews against 
the priesthood of the Temple, at least against the highest orders in 
the priesthood, who openly sided with the heathen powers; and 
cared only for their offices for the advantage they derived there- 
from in money and power. So contemptuously, with such levity, 
had the High Priest acted on one occasion, that he had been 
pelted with citrons by the exasperated people. A great cleavage 
was forming between the Sadducees and the Temple on the one 
side, and the Pharisees and the synagogue on the other; and it 
seemed not unlikely that it might become acute. The syna- 
gogue was already the religious centre of the Jewish nationality, 
and the heart of the people was chilling towards the Temple. 

The Apostles could hardly fail to see this, and when many of 
the Pharisees believed, it seemed to them that these were the first 
fruits of the sheaves, and that all the religious and sincere 
portion of the Jewish nation would come over to the Church, and 
it was precisely at this time that Paul was embittering the minds 
of the orthodox Jews against the Faith. 

When Paul took on him the oath of a Nazarite at Corinth and 
went up to Jerusalem, we may suspect that this was a mere ex- 
cuse to get away from Corinth, and cut off remonstrances 
and entreaties to remain, and that his real object was to see the 
Apostles and remove from their minds any misconception they 
might entertain relative to his conduct. That there was a little 
coolness is rendered apparent by the reserve with which Luke 
speaks of this visit, but that it concerned doctrine, that it at all 
turned about the question of circumcision, it is not necessary to 
suppose. The question was not one of principle, but of pro- 
cedure. It concerned above all the difficulty whether the chance 
for the Jew was over, or whether a place for repentance and tears 
was still open to him. That a difference of opinion on this 
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head had existed at a much earlier period would appear from a 
comparison of the speeches of Peter and Stephen. The Apostle 
had said, “Brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it,” 
when he plainly spoke of the rejection and slaying of Christ, and 
he held out a hope of recovery at the time of the restitution of 
all things. But the impetuous deacon would make no such concession, 
the hardness of the heart of the Jew and the rejection of the 
faith were a part of his convictions. He would allow no loophole 
for excuse, afford no gleam of hope of pardon. | 

The Twelve would wait till events should decide for the 
entire nation: Paul wished to settle that for each synagogue. 
If after three Sabbaths, or at the outside three months, the 
community did not come round, appreciate his reasoning and 
submit to his dictation, then he would carry off all the con- 
verts, and establish a Church as an independent institution. 

There was some excuse for the Apostles at Jerusalem to 
demur to such proceedings. The Prophets were the chosen 
means for the communication of the Will of God, and as yet 
they had been silent touching the question of the closure of 
the Day of Grace to the Jew. 

It is customary for historians of the Life of St. Paul to in- 
dulge in a little lecture to the elder Apostles on their lack of 
sympathy with him. This is how Dean Farrer scolds: “ Had 
James, and the circle of which he was the centre, only under- 
stood how vast for the future of Christianity would be the 
issues of his perilous and toilsome journeys—had they but seen 
how insignificant, compared with the labours of St. Paul, would 
be the part which they themselves were playing in the further- 
ing the universality of the Church of Christ—with what affection 
and admiration would they have welcomed him.” 

But this is begging the question. From Jerusalem as a 
centre, their influence must have been enormous. And I think 
it is possible to understand that they may have entertained, 
and perhaps were right to entertain, some scruples as to his 
method of propagating the gospel. As represented to them by his 
adversaries, his system was unnecessarily exasperating and morally 
indefensible. But it needed for him to speak a word only in self- 
defence, and his conduct appeared in a wholly different light ; 
and they were able with relieved minds to extend to him the 
right hand of fellowship. S. BARING-GOULD. 























Greek Affinities: Social and Political 





<a ARLY during the May of 1873 the Greek Govern- 
W/ fa @ H} ment abolished all its foreign legations except 
BIEN only that at Constantinople. These have never 

: been replaced. To-day, in London as in Paris, 
, the Hellenic State is represented by Consuls 
with the title of Chargé d Affaires. The present 
representative in England of Greece is M. 
Metexas. Financial reasons compelled the change; it was a politi- 
cally unfortunate, and, so far as the pride of Hellenic patriotism 
is concerned, a retrogressive step. M. Gennadius, the well-known 
Greek Minister at the Court of St. James’s, had won a social and 
popular reputation in the English capital scarcely second to that 
enjoyed by Musurus Pacha, during so many years the Turkish 
favourite of society in London. Social England, notwithstanding 
all its democratic movements, essentially aristocratic in its partiali- 
ties and antipathies, liked the idea of the smallest of European 
kingdoms being symbolised in the capital of its best and most 
powerful friend among the Western Powers by a lineal descendant 
of that patriarch of Constantinople, who, in his lay days, had been 
present with the Emperor Palzologus at the Council of Ferrara, 
which was held with a view to the reunion of the Eastern and 
Western Churches during the fifteenth century. This pedigree 
was established beyond a doubt; it sensibly improved its posses- 
sor’s place in the opinion of his British hosts. The massacre at 
Marathon of Englishmen had not only produced something of the 
same sort of alienation of English feeling from the Greek cause 
which followed, in the case of Ireland, the Phoenix Park horrors ; 
it robbed the Greek cause. of one of its most enthusiastic sup- 
porters in the person of Edward Herbert, then attached to the 
English Embassy at Athens, and a prominent member of a family 
long famous for its Philhellenism. A series of international 
events revived to some extent the interest of Englishmen in the 
affairs of the country on whose literature European culture still 
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rests. Two years before Byron died at Missolonghi, at the same 
time that he recognised the new American Republics, George 
Canning showed the Greek insurgents against Turkey something 
more than a benevolent neutrality. 

To come to 1863, the placing of the Hellenic Crown on a 
brother of the Princess of Wales forged a real link in the chain of 
Anglo-Hellenic amity. In 1880 many well-placed people found 
fault with Mr. Gladstone’s attitude towards our Eastern ally of 
Crimean days. None condemned the negotiations and demon- 
strations off Dulcigno, which ended in the modest aggrandisement 
of the little kingdom. Other than official helps to Greek success 
were not wanting in this country. The Greek population living 
in the United Kingdom has at no time probably been very 
considerable. The census returns of 1891,* the latest available, 
show that less than 1,000 Greeks were then sprinkled among us. 
Of these not quite 100 were in commercia: positions of import- 
ance, the rest being chiefly, or exclusively, sailors. Nevertheless, 
together with the social cult of Greece, there had been developed 
a flourishing Greek quarter, conspicuously in London, and less 
noticeably perhaps, but not less really, in the great towns of South 
Lancashire or West Scotland. About the time when the great 
squares of Bloomsbury began partially to be annexed by wealthy 
and excellent Semites as the successors of Thackeray’s Osdorne, 
there took place an exodus of well-to-do Hellenes from the region 
of Maida Vale or Kilburn to the best part of Bayswater. The 
spacious houses in and adjoining Pembridge Square or Gardens 
on the north side of the Park were largely tenanted by Greeks 
from the time of the Exhibition of 1851. Thence they overflowed 
to the South Kensington district.. The social leaders of the com- 
munity soon settled themselves in Belgrave Square. 

As in the case of other foreigners within our gates, so in that 
of the descendants of Pericles, the favour enjoyed by them in 
this country has depended largely on individual influences. No 
newcomers from the south or east of Europe in point of tastes, 
habits, partialities, and point of view have so soon become natural- 
ised among us as those whose forefathers sprang from the soil to 
which Crete is not yet to be united. Here it is necessary to 





* Census of England and Wales, 53 & 54 Vict., C. 61, Vol. IV., p. 69. 
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mention the name of the house of Ralli. That family was historical 
even in the days of Byron. Eighteen hundred and eighty-three 
marks a distinct stage in the revival on British soil of the Hellenic 
cult. 

In that year, Professor Jebb, now M.P. for Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and others organised an English school of Greek studies in 
Athens, The material success of the project is due largely to 
Mr. Pandeli Ralli, whose munificence stimulated other capitalists of 
his own and of different nationalities, notably the Rothschilds, to 
liberal contributions. The Prince of Wales had shown his interest 
in the movement by inviting the first meeting in its support to 
Marlborough House. The next step was taken by the Hellenic 
Government, and a site for the new institution was given on the 
Cephisian Road. This cultivation of Greek archeology by the two 
Western Powers has established, in effect, two fresh colonies, each 
stimulating Greek trade on Attic soil. The new movement 
came opportunely at the time when Western interests in the 
Greek nation were languishing. Periodically, the Byronnic enthu- 
siasm has been revived on an unpretentious scale by the interest 
which certain distinguished families in England, especially that 
of the Herberts, as the privately-printed papers of the late Lord 
Carnarvon show, took in the Hellas of to-day for the sake of 
the services rendered to the education of the world by the 
Hellas of antiquity. When the Tractarian Movement was on 
the wane, the Greek Church won, to some extent, the place 
filled by Dr. Pusey and his followers in the regard of the 
most active and influential spirits in the Church of England. 
Even before the death of the learned William Palmer, of 
Magdalen, brother of Lord Selborne, the Eastern Communion 
had lost most of the charm which it once had for cultivated 
Anglicans of the higher kind. In the early eighties that 
interest had evaporated. Englishmen of all grades no more 
recognised an agency towards the reunion of Christendom in 
the religion of modern Greece than they thought of restoring 
the worship of Olympian Zeus, of Pallas Athene, or of Diana 
of the Ephesians. But the attractive accounts of the Greek 
climate, and of Greek scenery, brought to the Anglo-Saxon world 
by Americans, who had long included the classic country in 
their plan of social campaign, and especially by Mr. Tuckerman, 
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French, to promote the land of “ arts and eloquence” to the 
same sort of place as that traditionally occupied by Italy. In the 
French capital, too, the little nation that is now giving the big 
States so much trouble has enjoyed a special popularity re- 
flected on itself by the students who represent it on the Seine, and 
who, to this day, are in a very special sense Parisian favourites, 
The general attitude towards Greece of popular Europe has now 
been indicated sufficiently. The truth of the description is a guar- 
antee that no great violence will be done to the country which is 
thus a common possession of the civilised world. As a fact, 
the chief danger throughout has risen from the daily newspapers, 
which present an ill contrast to the wise Sfectator and to the well- 
instructed Saturday Review. These have left no word unsaid that 
might cause a dangerous overflow of the contemptuous petulance of 
the German Emperor upon the heads of the little people which he 
so cordially detests, but of a latent admiration for whom even 
William II. will not divest his associates in the European Concert. 
While these lines are being written, the international arrangements, 
which furnish the hopeful background to the newspaper telegrams, 
are being carried out. The events of 1886 are, in an equally 
bloodless fashion, repeating themselves, Just eleven years ago, 
January opened with a caution to the Greek Government from 
the European Powers against making Greek patriotism too near 
a neighbour of world-wide war. Midsummer in 1886 had almost 
come when collective action followed the Collective Note. 

To-day events are marching a little more quickly. From the 
Greek waiter in a Cairo hotel to the Greek cook in an Athenian 
restaurant, the elements of the new Attic democracy are fiery. King 
George has addressed too many picturesque crowds with the Acro- 
polis full in view, meekly to bow, without some protest, to the Kaiser’s 
bidding ; for Berlin we all know it to be at which dislike of Greek 
pretensions is concentrated. The first reason for this is financial. 
Berlin society and the Berlin bourse have both lost considerably by 
Greck loans, The second cause is purely personal. The German 
Emperor has long regarded the King of the Hellenes as a fashion- 
able lady of the new plutocracy looks upon the wife of a half-pay 
colonel when she aspires to a place in county society. William II.’s 
misfortune is that his spirit was not incarnated in one of the poten- 
tates who worked their will at the Congress of Vienna, and who, but 
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for Castlereagh and England, would have succeeded in trampling the 
smaller States out of existence. His Teutonic Majesty’s ambition 
is to dominate with a clique of his own Eastern Europe, in the 
same way in which he fancies his uncle, the Prince of Wales, per- 
meates with his intimates and influences the capitals and circles of 
the West. The King of Greece is the brother-in-law of the Heir- 
Apparent, nor has anyone in great place done more to help forward 
the Hellenic renascence than the master of Marlborough House. 
Here, then, is the origin of the only ill-will from her greater neigh- 
bours of which little Greece can complain. Her Sovereign, how- 
ever, will not fail to profit by the lessons of worldly wisdom from 
his English relative. Already terms for the practical withdrawal of 
Greek troops from Crete have been agreed upon. The golden 
bridge of retreat for King George is virtually completed by the 
Powers themselves. Crete is easily accessible to the Powers which 
command the sea. Armenia was not. France, where the Hellenic 
cause has friends as powerful as in England, has just made her- 
self responsible for Cretan independence. Blockade arrangements 
in the neighbourhood of the Pirzus or elsewhere may be pushed 
forward. King George’s soldiers will be withdrawn from the Isle 
of Dictcean Jupiter. Not a step beyond what is now pre-arranged 
will be taken of a kind to prevent the King of the Hellenes from 
being able truthfully to declare that, as the trustee of his subjects, 
he has received material guarantees from United Europe against 
the possibility of Ottoman oppression or of Moslem ill-faith. 
Finally, he will justly declare himself and his people to be relieved 
of the need of standing on the armed defensive against their old 
enemies by the official assumption on the part of United Europe 
of active responsibility for the life, property, and person of every 
islander or mainlander of Greek or Cretan blood. The reason 
assigned for the comparative absence of Jews in the country ot 
Alcibiades has been summed up in the French phrase: “La con- 
currence est trop forte”; Greek shrewdness may for the rest be 
trusted to see to it that Greek pride and Greek patriotism do not 
incur the loss or diminution of what Greek resourcefulness and 


luck have practically gained. 
HuGH TICEHURST. 
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Professor Drummond: An Appreciation 


fxg) LIERE is something peculiarly sad in the death 
of Professor Drummond at the early age of 
forty-six. At that time of life many men have 
given their best to the world, and they can 
take their rest, weary, but rejoicing in a sense 
of work accomplished. Professor Drummond 
was struck down in his prime and his career 
ends with a huge note of interrogation. His message was only 
half delivered; probably he never quite realised what his final 
message was to be. In later years he seemed inclined to repu- 
diate many of his earlier writings. The Ascent of Man, in spite 
of a superficial lucidity which popularised the subject for the 
thousand, is full of unanswered questions. Hardly a sentence in 
the whole book gives any idea of finality or completeness. The 
world waited for the sequel, waited for Professor Drummond to 
define his position once and for all, for to many he seemed to be 
halting at the parting of the ways. And while the world waited 
Professor Drummond died. 

The death of Professor Drummond severs one of the strongest 
links between the old and the new theologies. Under Mr. Moody 
he came into prominence as a brilliant and successful evangelist 
of the old school, but the older theologians, especially his own 
countrymen, began to shake their heads in stern disapproval as 
they detected in each succeeding booklet an ever-increasing desire 
on the part of the author to free himself from many of the 
ancient catchwords which for generations had done duty as theology. 
When Professor Drummond delivered the Lowell Lectures on the 
Ascent of Man at Boston it was patent to everyone that his views 
on many subjects were diametrically and irreconcilably opposed to 
those of the old school. It is pleasant to think that even then Mr. 
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Moody and the many who could not agree with the young Pro- 
fessor, refused to speak of him with any bitterness, Those who 
are able to realise with what fierceness—almost frenzy—the battle 
rages between the old and the new will thus be able in some 
slight measure to gauge the wonderful charm of Professor Drum- 
mond’s personality. 

No two men could possibly be more utterly dissimilar than 
Professor Drummond and Mr. Moody. Mr. Moody is a very 
rough diamond, a man of tremendous vehemence, of an uncultured, 
uncouth eloquence. His mind is narrow and circumscribed and 
old-fashioned to a degree. He has his little set of addresses and 
sermons, his little set of phrases, which he delivers year in, year out, 
and which would become hopelessly monotonous were it not for 
his mighty earnestness. His language is stilted, often coarse ; 
he appeals solely to the emotions, never to the mind. He never 
rests; he stands aloof from the present-day world pouring forth 
denunciations. And yet he is unquestionably the greatest of 
modern evangelists, a nineteenth-century son of thunder. Pro- 
fessor Drummond had nothing in common with such a character. 
He was a man of wide culture and wider sympathies, a man 
“who decided not to live but know.” His was a marvellously at- 
tractive personality, and he became at once the personal friend of 
every one of his hearers, of every one of his readers, He entered 
heartily into the busy everyday life of our great cities, he knew 
the wearing struggle of existence, he was one of us, an ardent 
politician, an enthusiastic sportsman, a keen man of business. 

He was emphatically a young man’s man. His booklets and 
addresses—and they are the most characteristic productions of his 
genius—voice the feelings of the young men of the day, men who 
have been alienated from the old high and dry theology by the 
everlasting “thou shalt not” of its flint-hearted exponents. He 
wrote for men who could and did think, men who refused to take 
everything for granted, men who, like himself, lived to know. 
And his influence was always for good. Many are the young men 
who were dragged from the brink of the abyss of a hopeless 
agnosticism by the glimpse he gave them of the surpassing loveli- 
ness of the Christ, His theme was always love, “the greatest 
thing in the world,” a love high as the highest heavens above 
the mere sexual passion that is ever holding out its arms en- 
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ticingly to the young man, ready to drag him down to the bitter- 
ness of everlasting despair. He could trace the workings of this 
great love in the natural as well as in the spiritual world: the 
Ascent of Man is a love story of overwhelming beauty. 

Whatever may be said for and against Professor Drummond 
as a theologian or a scientist—and the discussions to which his 
books have given rise would fill scores of volumes—it must be 
admitted by all that his was a great work. He preached to many 
hundreds of thousands the gospel of a never-failing hope, the 
mighty humanity of the Christ. His message may be summed 
up in the grand words, “ And after the fire, a still, small voice.” 


J. E. HODDER WILLIAMS. 





Reviews. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM, being the Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of Edinburgh, 1895-1896 (second series), by A. C. Fraser, LL.D., 
D.C.L., Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. W. Blackwood & Sons. 

In this remarkable volume Professor Fraser has completed the task that 
he began in his first series of Lectures, and has given us a work that not only 
proves the weight of years has not impaired his keenness of vision and his 
power of philosophic thought, but that is also one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to theistic faith which this generation has received. Following in 
some respects the line of argument developed by Dr. Martineau in his great 
work entitled A Study of Religion, Professor Fraser has, nevertheless, added 
a contribution of great originality and value to the substance of that 
argument by his demonstration of the necessity for assuming a Theistic 
basis for the phenomena presented both in nature and in man. The sum 
of his reasonings may be shortly stated to be that unless there is this 
faith in a living Person beyond and behind all the visible and material phe- 
nomena of the material universe, unless there is faith, to use theological 
language, in God, not only is religion manifestly impossible, but science is 
equally impossible, and man’s relation to the world in which he finds himself 
is reduced to utter confusion and despair, with nothing left but a blank and 
meaningless scepticism about everything which would be the final suicide of 
the reason. 

In this brief notice it is manifestly impossible to discuss, even briefly, any 
of the great issues raised by Professor Fraser in the development of his argu- 
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ment. It is perhaps better to give an outline of the contents of this most 
interesting and suggestive volume, with a brief critical comment on one or 
two points it raises. 

The first five lectures deal with the philosophical basis, properly so-called, 
of a theistic faith, and discuss that faith in its causal and teleological relations, 
the last lecture of the five completing the discussion by a demonstration, in 
language that often rises into a high strain of eloquence, that all rational 
interpretation of the universe ends at last in philosophic faith, which in its 
turn becomes the foundation and starting-point of theistic trust. 

It is, however, in the second half of this volume that ordinary readers 
will take most interest, for the last five lectures are occupied with a searching 
analysis of the problems of suffering, and of evil, and of death; and with 
the great question of the possibility of the supernatural occurring in the midst 
of the physical uniformities of nature. Nothing can be more lucid or more 
satisfactory than the way in which Professor Fraser deals with these profound 
mysteries, and although he is compelled to admit that we are left at last, so 
far as the problem of evil is concerned, with a residual mystery that neither 
reason nor faith can solve, he also proves that the partial darkness of this 
final outlook does not eclipse the light that shines, undimmed, from our 
present faith. The belief that, at heart, the universe is both rational and 
moral, suffers no serious damage from our inability to forecast the future of 
evil. 

The truth is this problem of sin ends as it began in an insoluble mystery, 
and we are not sure that Professor Fraser does anything really to lighten 
the mystery of the origin of evil by his cautious and tentative hints of a 
pre-natal existence, of which the memory and the consciousness know nothing. 
It is, of course, not a new hypothesis, and it has been developed with great 
power and acuteness in Julius Miiller’s profound work on Sin, but it has 
always seemed to us a singularly impotent resort for baffled speculation. 
For not only does it assume an existence of which all proof is impossible, but 
even if the life before human birth be admitted, the origin of evil is not 
solved, nor is the mystery alleviated, for the professed solution only thrusts 
the difficulty a little farther back. The mystery remains as inexplicable as 
ever, and as evil begins, so it ends, in the darkness of an unsolved and 
insoluble enigma. 

We must not, however, be tempted to enter into discussion, There are 
one or two small matters which we hope Professor Fraser will put right in a 
subsequent edition of his work, such as the excision of the intolerable word 
“reliable” occurring several times, or the grammatical slip of the singular 
for the plural verb (¢.g., “has,” p. 240; “makes,” p. 278; “ opens,” p. 283), 
or the faulty construction of such sentences as “ not the least interesting to 
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some of us is the ‘Cypress Grove’ of our countryman William Drummond, 
the pensive poet of Hawthornden, in which this passing world is conceived as 
a showroom, where it is unreasonable to wish to continue, after one has 
looked at it with the vision of a reality that waits for him, when by his 
departure he has made a place for succeeding spectators.” 

These, however, are small matters. Professor Fraser has done more than 
give us a noble work, the ripe fruit of a long life of intrepid speculation on 
the deepest of all subjects; he has redeemed the Gifford Lectures by a 
volume that demonstrates the Christian Faith to be the highest outcome, 
and the last word of the humun reason. 

THE ROMANCE OF A Kino’s Lire. By J. J. Jusserand. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. pp. 109. 

M. Jusserand’s King is the poet of the “Kingis Quair,” and of course Jane 
Beaufort is the heroine of his romance, “like a figure in a manuscript, slight, 
tall, graceful.” The captive prince “saw her from his-window, coming as 
the maidens in miniatures to gather flowers in the dew, at the foot of the 
gloomy walls.” She was the Nicolette “in the romance of real life lived 
by James of Scotland.” 

Were it not that M. Jusserand’s aim and method are too plain to be mis- 
understood, we might complain that the book is spoilt as a romance through 
its accuracy as a historic study. Only when the romancer prevails over the 
historian does real life yield good romance. The historian feels bound, for 
accuracy’s and completeness’ sake, to include all the major facts ; but the 
romancer, caring for truth only so far as it coincides with beauty, omits, 
adds, alters, as his artistry moves him. The middle age of James and Jane 
is not romantic. The sweet beginning and sombre ending of their lives 
require connecting more organically, and bringing closer together in time. 
The middle of M. Jusserand’s picture robs the foreground and background. 
It is not painted in the spirit of Pinturicchio’s picture of A®neas Sylvius 
Piccolomini before this same King James of Scotland. The book’s art begins 
and ends with the beautiful embroidering of the separate parts ; it does not 
infringe on the historian’s whole. But M. Jusserand has succeeded in 
writing exactly the kind of sketch which no doubt he set out to write, and 
we must not make too much of one word in his title. The publisher has 
been liberal with pictures and margins, and the translator does not appear to 
have sinned at all—unless it be in the phrase, “military bands,” on page 22, 
where “ bands of soldiers” would have been less suggestive of trumpets and 


sound of cornets. 











